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PREFACE 


LirtLe more than a quarter of a century has passed since the U. S. Mint 
ceased the coinage of the Copper Cents, which began in 1793 and continued in 
an unbroken series (with one exception) for a period of sixty-five years, At 
the close of this period in 1857, coin collecting was almost unknown and a col- 
lector a rarity. 

The desire to secure a series of cents while they could be obtained from 
circulation, is generally conceded as ‘being the prime factor in developing a 
taste for numismatics in this country, which has increased until collectors may 
be numbered by thousands. 

Copper cents having maintained such an important part in the advancement 
of humismatics, it cannot be thought strange they should. receive the attention . 
of collectors, and the study of specialists, 


As the result of careful observation of the copper cents issued during forty- 
two years, viz., 1816-1857, this pamphlet—describing over four hundred pieces 
varying in some particular from one another,—has been prepared for the assis- 


tance of those’ who have an accumulation of duplicates, and care to arrange cach 
years coinage with some order and regularity. 

Perhaps it would not be advisable to spend time that could be better employ- 
ed on a subject of so little practical importance: but as a recreation from tasks 
more severe; as a means of training the eye to observe minor differences and 
variations; and of assistance to the mind in times of mental depression, the Nu- 
mismatist will find it of much value. 

The only apology offered for the typographical] errors, is that attention was 
given almost exclusively to the description, which will be found of such accura- 
cy as to determine the piece with little difficulty. 

Vineland, N. J., Jan. 16, 1883. 


EXPLANATION OF METHOD 


OBVERSE, 


Notice the position of the curl of hair 
over date; the relation of the point of 
6th star to the point of coronet; wheth- 
er oppusite, right, or left, or slightly 
so. The “Remarks” mention other pe- 
euliarites which serve to distinguish the 
specimen under consideration from oth- 
ers of the same date. 

From 1840 to 1857 the variation is 
usually very slight, and confined to the 
obverse, The position of the point of 
hair over the figure 8,—4 from 1840 to 
1843,—it will be noticed on the first of 
the list is at the extreme left, each sub- 
sequent change being toward the right. 
Exceptions are where sub-divisions are 
made, and in 1847-’49-’51 when those 
showing outlines and defects are first 
described. 

Mention is generally made of the 
cracks that the coin under examination 
may be more readily distinguished. 


REVERSE. 


The wreath is composed of twenty- 
seven leaves and thirteen berries, they 
are numbered from left to right. 

The point of 6th leaf under D in v- 
NITED, the 13th under final s in STATES, 
the 15th under F in or, the 23d under 
C in AMERICA, are subject to the most 
frequent change of position, sufficient 
sometimes to distinguish the piece with- 
out further comparison. 

To determine the position of the leaf 
under any letter a slip of paper having 
a straight edge is used, the diagram be- 
low will give an idea of the most con- 
venient size. The slip is held on the 
right of the position to be ascertained. 

A magnifying glass will be found of 
great assistance, and sometimes indis- 
pensable, 

/ i 


Explanation of small capitals. 


©—Centre—L-Left—-N-Near] y—o-opposite—p-Past—R-Right—s-slightly. 


AKRANGEMENT OF UNITED STATES COPPER CENTS 


Obverse. —— 1816. 


No. Position of curl. = Point of 6th. star. Remarks. 


1 Partly over 6 and left. o Date divided thus—18 16, 
“ - o Like No. 1. Edge broken on the right. 
3 . 0 Same as No. 2. 


eee, 


2 
3 
4 Over 1, SL Date evenly spaced. 

5 Partly over 1: 4) Like No, 4, in spacing of date, 
6 Over 1, 88 Date slightly wider spaced, 
q 
8 
8 


Partly over 1, BR Tip of 1 nearly even with point of bust. 
Over 1. o Date spaced thus—181 6. 
sd (+) Wide date. 


Reverse. —— 1816. 


No. Rev, * 18th, 18th, 28rd, 


OF close to STATES. 
OF distant from sTATES. 


Differs but slightly from Rev. B. 


NITED 8ST connected at top by a crack, 
OF close to STATES. 


OOIAMH wwe 
Qmaiayamaoaw 


Obverse. 


ARRANGEMENT OF UNITED STATES COPTER CENTS 


Position of curl. Point of 6th. star. 


Over 7 and left. 
Same as No. 3. 
Over 7 and left. 


Partly over 1 and 7. 
Same as No. 7. 
Partly over 1 and 7. 
Same as No. 8. 

Over 1, slightly over 7. 
Same as No. 9. 
Partly over 1 and 7. ‘ 

” ”» 


Over 7. 
Over 7 and right. 


Partly over 7 and right. 
” ” ” 


Over 7. 


1817, ——— 


Remar’. 


Close date. 
Same as No. 1. 

Incomplete &, open at the bottom. 

With a tuft of hair on top of the head. 
A crack unites border on the left, base 
of date, and first star on the right. 
Tip of 1 nearly even with bust. 

Last three figures close, thus—1 817. 
Same as No. 6. 

With a large tuft of hair on the head. 
Wider spacing. 1 midway star and &. 
With a small tuft of hair on the head. 
Divided date, thus—18 17. 

With a small tuft of hair on the head. 
Stars close to date. Date thus—1 8 17. 
Wide date. 1 under point of bust and 
midway first star and’k. 

Top of date and stars united by a crack. 
1 partly from under bust, close figures. 
1 entirely from under bust. 

Same as No. 14. 

Fifteen stars. 


ARRANGEMENT OF UNITED STATES COPPER CENTS 


1 Ue ek rs 


23rd, Remarks. 


Point of 13th. leaf midway 8 and 0, 


INIA Th OWN eH 


ome 
a 


.S OF AMERICA united at top by a crack. 
Same as Rev. G. 
Point of 13th leaf nearly midway 8 v. 


Point of 13th. leaf midway s and o. 
A crack unites TATES at top: 


A 
B 
Cc 
Cc 
D 
D 
E 
F 
F 
F 
F 
G 
G 
H 
I 
J 
K 
L 
‘J 
A 


SPC 


Explanation :—c-centre—t-left—N-—nearly—o—opposite—p—past—r-right 
8-slightly. Point of 6th., 13th., 15th. and 23rd. leaves under pD-8-F-c. 


No, 
Partly over 1 and 8. 


z 


is 


S@CaonNtAaAaqer one 


ARRANGEMENT OF UNITED STATES COPPER CENTS 


Obverse, 181 


Position of curl, 


»” ” 


Over A panty over 8. 


” 
Over 8 and left. 
” ” 


”» ” 


Partly over 8 and left. 


Partly over 1 and 8, 
Partly over 8 and left. 


Reverse, ——_— 181 


6 15th 


BAA gMoad> 


Point of 6th. star. 


8. 


Remarks, 


Close date, spaced thus— 1818, 4th. 
and 5th, stars united by a crack, 

Same as No. 1. 

Stars close to date. 

Like No. 8. 

Wider date, spaced thus—1 81-8, 

Top of 1 nearer bust than last, 

Date about evenly spaced, 6th. and 7th. 
stars united by a crack. 

Top of: date and outer point of stars 
connected by a crack. 

Wide evenly spaced date. 

Top of date and inner point of stars 
connected by a erack. 


8. 


- 
Hy 


Reroarks. 


UNITED connected at top by a crack.. 


Point of 13th. leaf about midway s 0. 
Point of 13th. leaf nearly midway 8 0, 
Crack unites ED sT 13th leaf and Fi. 

T in CENT badly shaped at base, 


ARRANGEMENT OF UNITED STATES COPPER CENTS 


Obverse. erg: 
No. Position of curl. Point of 6th. star. Remarks. 
Over 9 and left. R Large date. Over 18, 8 seen under 9. 
vii sid R Do. Top of 1 close to bust. 
Slightly over 1 and 9. SL Small date. Stars close to date. 
" ” - 8L Do. Same as No. 3. 
Over 1, partly over 9. L Do. Stars distant from date. 
st ” - L Do. Same as No. 5. 
Over 9 and left. 0 Do. Small date. 
Lid bi 0 Do. Same as No. 7. 
1) Do. Wide spacing. 
o Do. Widest date. A crack 
connects 9 with stars on the right. 


Partly over 1 and 9. 
Slightly over 1, partly over 9. 


SOBA RAT RwWN Mm 


-_ 


Reverse. ——- 1819. 


No. Rev. 6th 13th. 15th. 23rd. 
a pectin a Ss a 


PL NC 


NI and TE united at top, TE at base. 
Point of 13th. leaf nearly midway s 0. 


None of the letters united as in No. 3. 


T in STATES above the line. 


ARRANGEMENT OF UNITED STATES COPPER CENTS 


Obverse. De ae Qe bees 


ites ates - a a esa ate cena nee Re ne a 
Position of curl. Point of 6th. star. Remarks. 


Over 18%. 

Over 2 and right. Large date. 1 showing under 2. 
Partly over 2 and 0 Small date. 4 seen under centre of 2. 
“i ” Do. 1 under right side of 2. 

SMALL Dates. 
Perfect R in LIBERTY, 
Like No. 4, with the stars nearer date. 
Over 2 and right. Perfect Rk. Line near milling. 
Partly over 2 and right. Top of Y above the line. Plain r. 
Partly over 2 and 0. Perfect rk. Widest date. 
LARGE DarTEs. 
Perfect 2. 
Rude 2. 


Over 2 and right. Do 1 has a long curved tip. 

Over 2. Do. 

i Do. Date divided thus—18 20, 
Stars connected by a crack. 


Obverse. ——— 1821. —~, 
Peete erect  poe nae ee ees 
No. Position of curl. Point of 6th. star. Remarks. 
PERRET TERY DRIER AN par pepo ae ea OD ns 
1 Partly over 2 and 1. SL Close date, 


2 Partly over 2, slightly over 1. si Wide date. A line near milling. 


ARRANGEMENT OF UNITED STATES COPPER CENTS 


Reverre. —- 1820. 


No, Rev. 6th. 18th. 15th. 23rd 


SPC PC NC Cc 
SPC src 
SPC 


A line under T in cent. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 
1 


1 
1 


Defective T in CENT. TE in UNITED 
connected at top. 

Point of 13th, leaf nearly midway s 0, 
Point of 13th. leaf midway Ss and 0. 


— 
oo 0 


Reverse. — 1821. 


No. Rev. 6th. 13th. 15th. 23rd. Remiapien: 


: ae SPC NR SPL NC Legend near wreath. 
2H PC R sPc PC Legend distant from wreath. 


ARRANGEMENT OF UNITED STATES COPPER CENTS 


Obverse. 


8 272). 


Position of eur). Point of 6th. 


star. 


L 
L 
8L 
L 


Over second 2 and left. 
Partly over both 2's, 


” 


Over second 2 and left. 
Partly over both 2’s, 

Over first 2 and right. 
Partly ove 


r both 2's, 


” 

Mostly over first 2. 
Partly over both 2’s. 
Most over first 2. 
Most over second 2. 


Reverse. 


Close date. ; 


Nearest star on the left. 
Do. Crack from &th. to 11th. 

Close 22. Line near border. (star.] 

Nearest star on left. Line near border, 

Top of T in LIBERTY above R. 

Evenly spaced date. Line near border 
Do. 

Figures of date well separated. 

22 below line of 18. Line near border. 

Line near border. 

Widely spaced date. Line near border, 

Base of T bclow the other letters. 


No. Rev. 6th. 18th. 16th. 


23rd. 


Remarks. 


sPC SPC NC 


RAs OM Ow > 


STATES widely spaced. 

Point of 13th. leaf midway s and 0. 
A small dot between TA in STATES. 
NT below CE in CENT. 

E below the line in onzE, 


Point of 13th. leaf midway s and 0, 

¢ leans to right, NT below line in cENT. 
Reverse H. 

Position of letters in CENT like the last. 
STATES widely spaced. 


ARRANGEMENT OF UNITED STATES COPPER CENTS 


Obverse. 1828. 


No. Position of curl. Point of 6th. star, Remarks. 


1 Partly over both 2 and 3. SL Outlines of 2 seen under last figure. 
2 a = v SL Perfect date. 


Reverse, —— 1828. 


No: Rev. 6th. 15th, 23rd. 


a tee c 
2B 


Obverse. 1824, - 


No. Position of curl. Point of 6th, star, ~ Remarks. 


Over 4, partly over 2. L Over 22, Outlines of 2 seen under 4, 
ch ig Close date. 


” 


EB 

2 

3 : Divided date. rv in LIBERTY close. 
4 


Wide date. Ty close at top. 


Reverse, —— 1824. 


eevee aren cepa ratnaioaeisd 
No. Rev. 6th. 13th, 15th. 28rd, Remarks, 


1 PC PC NR A crack connects several letters at base. 
2 PC 

3 

4 


ARRANGEMENT OF UNITED STATES COPPER CENTS 


Obverse, 1825, —— 


“Position of “curl, Point of 6th. star, Remarks. 


Close date. Each figure shows addi- 
tional outlines, a crack unites the base. 
Over 5. Close evenly spaced date. 

Over 5, partly over 2. 1B close, ER united at hase. 

Over 5. Lock of hair touches base of T. 

re Same as No. 4. 

" Stars distant. L below line, BER united 
Over 5, slightly over 2 [at base.] 
Over 5, partly over 2. Line near border, Right foot of y long, 

F " wf Do. ER united at base. 

ud . id Wide date. mr united, T below line. 


“Partly over 2 and 5, 


Reverse. ——- 1825, —— 


ve 6th. 


13th. 16th, 23rd, Remarks. 
PC 
PR PC Do. Top of F long. 

PC Small A’s. Top of F short. 
Large A’s. Top of F long. 

PC Do. Do. 
Small A’s, Top of F short. 

PC Large A’s, Do. 

PC Small A’s. Do. 

PC Large A’s. Do. Defect at 
base of T in CENT. 
Large A’s. Top of F long. 


AKRANGEMENT OF UNITED STATES COPPIR CENTS 


Obverse. ~—— 1826. 


No, Position of curl. Peint of 6th. star. 


Partly over 2 and 6. Line near, border, 
“ Li} Do. 
Over 6. Do. {stars.] 
Over 6 partly over 2. Point of coronct midway 5th. and 6th. 
> es Irregular date. 10th star almost touch- 
ing hair. Line near border. 
Line near border. 
Over 6, Part of an R shows under that letter in 
LIBERTY. 
Over 26, Date spaced thus—1 8 26, 
Over 6 and left. ; Evenly spaced wide date. 


“ 


Reverse, 


Broad 3's in STATES. 
Slim s’s in STATES, 
Broad s’s in STATES. 
Reverse B. : 
Broad s’s. Point of 13th. leaf near 0. 
ED in UNITED connected at base. 
Broad s’s. 
Slim 8's, 
Do, Point of 13th. leaf midway 8 0. 
Broad s’s. oF close to STATES. 


ZeQses owaw 


f2 ARRANGEMENT OF UNITED STATES COPPER CENTS 


Obverse. bg a es A 


aL ne a ot eS 
Position of curl. Point of 6th. star. Remarks, 


Over 27. 827 very close at top. 
FS Same as No. 1. 
Slightly more spacing. 
IBE in LIBERTY doubly struek. 
Same as No. 4. 
82 very close at top. 
82 wider spaced. Top of & imperfect. 
A crack from base of 1 connects stars.’ 
Stars connected with date by a crack. 


Over 2, partly over 7, 
Over 7. 
Over 7 and left. 

“ “ 


“ “ 


Over 7, 
“ 


MOD DNA AMR ww Hy] ¢ 
za nooonxZo 


1 
1 


Reverse, —— 1827. 


reeeneetneiiethatniphe sri a ie on a 
No. Rev. 6th. 13th. 15th. 23rd. Remarks. 


NR PR PR R Point of 13th. leaf near 0 in oF. 
SPR NR c Right foot of a’s in AMERICA long, fi- 
R SPR SPR {nal A shows defect at foot.] 
5PR Point of 9th. leaf left of T in STATES, 
Point of 18th. leaf midway 8 and 0. 


Point of 9th. leaf nearly under centre 
[of T, 18th. midway s and _0.] 


BP SoeCmNeatnaane 
SPrPwatrowaw>r 


—_ 


Defect at base of T in CENT. 


ARRANGEMENT OF UNITED STATES COPPER CENTS 


Obverse. 1828 


Position of curl, Point of 6th. star. Remarke. 


Over. 8 and slightly left. ER “connected at base, even at top. 
Over 8, partly over 2. Top of E unfinished and above R. 82 
He Same as No. 2, {very close.] 
Do. 
; Do. 
Over 8 and left. Top of FE imperfect, even with R, large 7. 
A crack through date to stars on right. 
Same as No 6. 
wear 8, partly over 2. E as in No. 6. More space between 82. 
wg Like No. 8. 
Me Me be Small date. 


“ “ 


Reverse. ———~—— 18-28, 


No. Rev. 6th, 18th, 16th. 28rd 


NR SPC A crack from c through | A to stem and 
PC } [bow.] 
SPR [midway s and o. ps close.] 
SPR Point of 2nd. leaf left of centre of 1,13th. 
Point of 13th.-leaf nearer o than s. 


Point of 2nd. leaf past centre of 1, 13th. 
[midway s and 0.] 

I close C in AMERICA. 

Left top of M elongated. 


SCHOMNIATA ODE 
~WmMadssvow>p 


iT 


14 ARRANGEMENT OF UNITED STATES COPPER CENTS 


Obverse. S259) 3 


Point of 6th. star. Remarks. 


SL Line near border. &R and Ty united. 
aes SR FR united at base. Stars connected by 
Same as No. 2. [a erack.] 


9, partly 


” 


Distant star on left. 
29, Short Lin date. Star nearest on left. 
r 9, partly : Wide date. Short 1. Line near border. 


Reverse. See PR ie aes 


No. Rev, th. Vth 22rd. Remarks, 


1 NR PC SFC Large letters. 
Z NR rR PC Do. 13th. leaf midway gs o. 
a ey see ra PC Small letters. a's defective. 
4 re ; FC ; Large letters. A crack through Rr to 
bo SPC PC Small letters. Rev. C. Twreath.] 
PC SPR Large letters. 
rC PC Crack from wreath to border; be- 
tween Ds, through T, A, R, and bow. 
NR NR NR Large letters. Slanting T in cent. 
SPC R PC PC Small letters. Rev. CG. 


Explanation :-—C-centre—L~-left—n--nearly-—o -opposite—p-past—r-right 
S-slightly. Point of Gth., 13th., 15th. and 28rd. leaves under p-s-r—c. 


ARRANGEMENT OF UNITED. STATES COPPER CENTS 


Obverse, 188 


No. 


1 
2 


Position of curl, 


Over 0, 
Over 0, partly over 3. 


Over 0, 


Over 0 and right. 
” ” 


” ” 


Reverse. —- 183 


Point of 6th. atar. 


0 


Remarks. 


Close curved date. Line near border, 
Top of date and inner point of stars 
connected by a crack. 

Lower part of date and stars on each 
side united by a crack. Line near 
Same as No, 3. [border.} 
Date nearly straight. Line near border. 
Same as No. 6, 

Evenly spaced curved date. 

Slight crack from bust to border. 
Same as No, 8, 


‘6th. 18th. 15th. 28rd. 


Remarks, 


PC 
SPC 


Sma WIR Ms a ON = 
ea>mmUaW>! 


Large letters. 
{wreath.] 
Legend distant from 
Closer wreath. A crack 
[connects each letter.] 
TES OF A united at top 
[by a crack.) 


Reverse B. 
Small letters. 
Reverse A. 
Reverse C. 
Reverse B. 


ARRANGEMENT OF UNITED STATES COPPER CENTS 


Obverse. DARE TA ap Wears nee 


No, Position of curl, Point of 6th, star. Remarks, 


1 Partly over 1 and right. Close date Grack connects three stars 
2 Over 1 and right. Do. [on right.] 
3 ” ” Do. 
4 
5 


Over 1, slightly over 3 
” ” ” 

6 Small k in visertry, 

7 Do. 

8 Do, 

9 Date slightly more distant fram bust, 
a break in the die extends from 3rd. to 
5th. star nearly obliterating the 4th. 
Nearer star on left than on last. 
Wider spacing between 1 8. 

Stars all connected by a crack. 

Same as No. 10. Die broken on right 
of date uniting border and star, 
Same as last with double profile to face, 
Large 8 in date. 


Obverse. SB ee 


Position of curl. 


Point of 6th, star. ; Remarks. _ 


R Close date. First star distant. 

SL Stars closer. Crack from bth. to 10th. 
3 Over 2 and left, R Wide date. [star.] 
ah ee R Same as the last with double profile. 


Reverse, 


ARRANGEMENT OF UNITED STATES COPPER CENTS 


fet eas 


NR 


2nd. leaf past left of 1. 
Small letters. Bese of 4's rounded, in- 
ner right foot of two a's the same. 
Small letters. 

Do. UNITED ST cracked at top, 
STATES at bottom, Ica united with U. 
Small letters, uNnITED cracked at base, 
Large letters. 2nd. leaf at left of 1. 

Do. 

UNI cracked at base, Ep 
{s at top.] 


Small letters. Line at base of E’s faint. 
Large letters. 

Do. 

Do. 
Small letters, 


Remarks. 


Small letters. 
Do. E in ONE out of position. 
Large letters. Defect at base of T in 
Do. [cENT.] 


ARRANGEMENT OF UNITED STATES COPPER CENTS 


Obverse, 


183 3. 


heer 


L 


Over 3 and right. 
Over 8 and left. 


Reverse, 


No. Rev. 6th, 13th, 6th. Dard. 


rl. ~Point of 6th, at 


r. Remarks. _ 


Nearest star on the left. 
Star like last. LIB above the line. A 
crack conngcts bottom of date and 
Nearest star on right. [stars.] 
Do. 3 close under curl 
Nearest star on left. 
Do. 
Same as the last with double profile. 


—— 1833. 


1 A 
2 8B 


Pc 
PC 


SPC 


PL 


Cc 


sPc 
PC 


PL 
PL 


Same as reverse D, 1881. TA thus—T: a, 

Imperfect c, and corrected F’s in ONE 

CENT. -UNITED STATES RICA united by 

a crack at top. 

E and C in ONE CENT show recutting, & 

in CENT unfinished at bottom. 

Rev. A. A dot between Ta, 

Imperfect &, defect under base of T in 

ONE CENT. NITED 8 cracked at base, ICA 

at top. 

Foot of T iri CENT uneven, A crack at 
base of UNITED STATE ICA, MERIC at top. 


ARRANGEMENT OF UNITED STATES COPPER CENTS 


Obverse. ——— 1834, 


Point of 6th. star. Remarks. 


Small date. Large stars, connected by 
Same as last with double profile[crack] 
Smull date, wider spacing, Large 
stars, connected by a crack. 
Same as last with double profile. 
Over 4 and left. Large date. Small stars. 
dd - Same as No. 3, 
Over 4, 1 Large date and stars, connected by a 
" Same as No.*5 {erack.] 


Reverse. 


No. Rev. 6th. 13th, 15th, 23rd, Remarks. 


NR PR PR Base of k's rounded, crack from U to F 
at base of letters. & CE T each show 

NR PR Reverse A, [defect in ONE cENT.] 

PR PR Point of 6th. leaf midway p and s, 13th. 

PR PR Reverse B, [nearer 0 than s,] 

NR N in UNITED recut, C in AMERICA leang 
to left, 8 CET in ONE CENT-as rev. A. 

PC T in CENT Jeans to left, 

NC 

PC Large letters. 


20 ARRANGEMENT OF UNITED STATES COPPER CENTS 
Obverse. —— 1835. 


No. Position of curl. Point of 6th. star. 


— ——— 


Rema rks. 


Partly over 5 and right. R Large date. Large stars, 
2 Over 5. R Small date. Small stars. 

Over 5 and right. R Small date and stars. A crack unites 
date with stars on each side, 
Same as No. 3. Defect at hase of 1. 
Small date and stars 

Do. do, 

Same as the last with donble profile. 
Pointed bust. Sharp pointed coronet. 
Same as the last with double profile. 
Like No. 7. Crack fron. border touches 
inner side of 1. 


Partly over 5 and right. 


“a 


Zauawnwnanws 


Over 5 and right. 


Reverse, —— 1 5. 


No. Rev. 6th. 18th. AGUR. Baca. Remarks, 

1 PL Rev. E, 1834. 

2 PL Letters in ONE CENT irregular. Crack 
connects top of UNITED STATES OF. 

PR Point of 13th leaf near 0, 15th. near A. 

PL Rev. B. Border broken over NITED. 

PL Reverse A. 

NR E's and A’s show correction at base. 

NR. Reverse D. [berry.] 

NR Perfect £’s and a’s Dot above 2nd. 

NR Y E’s and A in UNITED STATES show cor 
rection. Crack at top of AMERICA. 

NR Corrected £’s and A’s. 


D> 


IIA HR Tw 


AmAODOSrWwaA 


2) 
ie 


ARRANGEMENT OF UNITED STATES COPPER CENTS 


Obverse. —— 183 


No. 


Point of 6th. star. 


6. —-—- 


Remarks. 


1 Over 6 and right. R 


Reverse. 


Date nearly even at base, Two cracks 
from border to border connect 2nd, and 
10th., 5th. and &th. stars. 

Curved date. Open curl over 6. 

Do. Closed curl over 6. 
Date only slightly curved, connected at 
the base by a crack 
Thin nearly closed curl over 6. 

Open curl. Point of 6th. star nearer 
coronet than the preceding. 
Same as No. 6. 


No. Rey. 6th. ete R 15th. ~ 23rd. 


Remarks. 


1 


2 


A crack through first s in STATES and R, 
another connects top of ATES. 

Point of 14th. leaf extends considerably 
beyond the one above. 

Line above 1 in UNITED. 

The b's in legend are unfinished at base, 
the inner right foot of A's wanting. 
The E's and A’s show correction. 
Crack from horder towreath near u and 
8, through first T and F, and from stem. 
A slight crack from point of 8th. leaf 
through 9th. to stem. 


Obverse. 


No, Position of curl. 


Point of 6th. star. 


= ees a EOD 
Remarks. 


1 “Partly over 7 and right. R 
2 it “ “ 


“ “ 


Over 7 and right. 
“ 


“ 
Partly over 7 and right. 
Over 7, 
“ 


Partly over 7 and right. 
“ “ 


“ “ “ 


Obverse. ——— 1883 


A crack connects first six stars. 

7 closer curl, Point of 3rd. and 4th. 
stars united with border by break in die. 
Like No. 1, but more space between 18. 
A crack from 3rd. to 7th. star passing 
Same as last. [near the 8th. to border.] 
Hair over forehead even with base of 
coronet, (all others in front.) 

Shape of bust uniform with Nos.6and 8. 
Slightly less spacing in date, otherwise 
Beaded hair string. [like the-last.] 
Slightly more space between figures. 

A line on left side of 1 from foot to peak, 
7 more distant from border than No. 9. 


8. 


Position of curl. Point of 6th. star. 


Remarks. 


Partly over 8 and right. 
“ “ “ R 
R 


R 


Over 8 and right. 


Partly over 8 and right. 


Double peaked 1. 

Base line of L nearer edge of coronet. 
LIBERTY higher in coronet, small R, un- 
even with E at foot. [star and border.] 
Die broken through date, curl, to 9th. 
Hair fills the space at base of coronet, 
no line under L. 

Point of lock of hair very near L, and 
touching line under that letter. 

Wider spacing between 1 8 3 than in 
any of the preceding, 


- 


Reverse. 


No. Rev. 6th. 
recreate on 


Reverse. 


PC 
PC 
PC 


PC 
PC 
PC 
PC 
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13th. 15th. 


23rd. 


NR 
NR 


PC 
NR 
Pc 


PC 


sPc 


SPC 
SPC 


SPC 
PC 

SPC 
SPC 
SPC 


PC 
PC 


PC 


Remarks. 


Large lette 
Do. 
E’s and a's show correction. AMERICA 
UNITED connected by a crack 
Rev. A. k's and a's 18 in Inst. 
Small letters. Centre dot. DSTA crack- 
Large letters. Centre dot. fed at top.] 
Do. Dot between FON in CENT. 
Do. Three dots; centre, he- 
tween EN, and over F. [D.] 
Small letters. Diffor slightly from rev, 
Rev. G. Centre dot elongated, extend- 
ing part way to N. 
Crack through first s in STATES to the 
wreath and border, another from A, to 
A in AMERICA, RI united at base, 


Remarks. 


Point of 3rd. leaf united to feat be rry, 
A small dot united with the centre dot. 
Dot directly above centre dot. 


Legend more distant from wreath. 14th 
leaf shorter, defective & in STATES, 
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Obverse. 1839. 


No. Position of curl. ~~ Point of 6th, star. Remarks, Gi 


Over 9 and right. R Described as “Over ’36.” 
Partly over 9 and right. R Head of 1838, 
i . - R Do. B above the line. 
~ = R Silly head. Pointed bust, lock of hair 
over forehead. 
Right of 9. Booby head. Sixth star well to the 
; right of point of coronet. 
4 Booby head. Sixth star nearly over 
point of coronet. 
Booby head. Same as the last. 
Head of 1840. 


Reverse. ——- 1839. 


ee ep 


te 
No. Rev. 6th, 13th, 15th. 28rd. 


NC PC Foot of T in CENT uneven. 
PL PC Small dot left. of centre dot. 
SPL PC 14th. leaf unusuallylong, 19th. wanting. 
PL PC No centre dot, Line under CENT. 
Do. . No line under cent. 
10th. berry wanting. 
SPC One stem of wreath terminates with the 
c SPC Perfect stem to wreath. [secondberry.] 
L PR Reverse of 1840, 


Note.—In reverse E the point of 19th. leaf is under the extreme left of £ in 
AMERICA, while in reverse F it extends under that letter. 
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———— 1840. - 


Remarks. 


“Point of hair. 


SMALL DATEs. 
Left of top of 4. 
Directly over top, of 4, 1 has two peaks, 8 has extra outlines, 
Over right side of 4, Slight crack at top of 184 to stars on 
tight, another from 3rd, to 6th star. 
Slightly right of top of 4. Defects in die under date show plainly. 


LARGE. DATES. 
Over top of 4. 4 unites 8 0. 
Over right side of 4, Do. Right foot of 4 as long as 
the cross line above it 
os * 84 united, 0 slightly t. 
Over top of 4, Slight space between 8 4 0, right foot of 
4 and cross line above it of equal length. 
Nearly over right side of 4. More space between 8 4 0, foot of 4 not 
as long as the cross line above it, 
Over right side of 4, Date spaced like the last, cross line of 
4 points only slightly below centre of 8. 
bad Hus Like the last, nore space between 8 4 0. 


—— 1841. 


sepaemiprb ic nee ee ee es ate ke 
No, Point of hair. , Remarks, 


1 .Over left side of top of 4. 8 slightly right of point of bust. 

2 Over centre of top of 4. Defect under 4, 8 even with bust. 

3 a e “ Date more distant from bust. Crack at 
base of date to star on right. A crack 
on reyerse connects the legend. 

Over right side of 4,. 8 partly from under bust. 
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——— 1842. 
STRAT Cae em once TER Es OSES Se OT 


No. Point of hair. 


Remarks, 
nanny osnssopommninipsiensnanatso 


SMALL Dares. 


Over centre of top of 4. 
Over right side of 4, 


Larce Dares. 
Over left side of 4. ; ° ° 
“ “ 


Slightly left of centre of top of 4. 
Over centre of top of 4, . o. 
Slightly right of centre of top of 4. 


——— 18438. 
Tr a aca acpeae e  L . 


Point of bald, 


8 close to bust. 
8 distant from bust. 
8 slightly from under bust. 
Do, do. 
Extreme left of bust over left inner cir- 
cle of 8. 


ee 


Remarks, 


OBVERSE AND REVERSE oF 1842, 


Slightly left of centre of top of 4. 


Over centre of top of 4, ° ‘ 
Over left side of 4. 2 ° . 


OBVERSE OF 1842, 
Over left side of 4. ’ P < 


Left top of 1 in UNITED unusually long, 
several] other defects on reverse, 

Date slightly nearer bust, 

Wider spacing in date. 

REVERSE OF 1844, 


Same as last. Large letters on reverse, 


OBVERSE AND REVERSE oF 1844, 


Nearly over the inher circle of 8. 
Over right side of 8. A 


Head of '44. Rev. Same as No. 4. 
Do. Do. do. 
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No. Point of hair. 


1 Over inner curve of 8 . : Peak of 1 slightly right of left of bust. 

t ; A faint crack from 7th. to 11th, star. 

2 Slightly right of inner curve of 8. A curved line from near right top of 
first 4, defects, or outlines also seen at 
top of 8 and final 4. 

3 Midway inner and outer side of 8. Outlines show at base of 1 and & A 
erack on reverse from E in UNITED, to 
wreath, 0, F, and border. 

4 Nearly over right side of 8. . - 1 more distant from bust, 4 as close the 
curl as the last. 

Over right side of 8, ; j - Defect, or outline seen at top of first 4. 
“ts 2 1 close*to bust, 844 more distant. 


Point of hair, ; Remarks. 


Left of centre of 8. ‘ ; - Peak of 1 well to the right of bust. 

Slightly right of inner curve of 8. Peak of 1 even with left of bust. 

Nearly’ midway inner and outer 

curve of 8, N 5 ona % - Like the last, nearer bust. Fine lines, 
or scratches from T Y in LIBERTY. 

Midway inner and outer curve of 8. Like the last, date still closer bust. A 
crack on reverse unites ED and border, 
another, border and TRS. 

e os “ Peak of 1 slightly in front of bust. 
Nearly over right side‘of 8. Date more distant from bust. A faint 
crack from points of 5th. star. On the 
reverse UNITED connected at top, extra 
point on left pendant of T in CENT. 
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we 18 SG, 


No. Point of hair, Remarks, 


SMALL Dates. 


1 Slightly right of inner curve of 8, 


Right of inner curve of 8, , 


« “ a 


Midway inner and outer curve of 8, 


Midway 8 and-point of 4, 


Slightly right of centre of 8. 


Over inner curve of 8. 
Nearly over right side of 8, 
Over right side of 8. . ° 


Outlines under 1 and 8. A crack con- 
nects several stars. Rev. Crack unites 
ED and border, 15th. leaf and border, 
Short lines at peak and left foot of 1. 
Rev. Faint crack unites MER at top. _ 
On a lock of hair right of the ear are 
four deep indentations, Rev. Like last, 
Outlines show plainly left ofeach figure. 
Crack on reverse same as the last two. 
Faint outlines at base of 1 and 8,1 near- 
er bust. Fine lines on reverse through 
ES, a line unites right side of bin CENT. 
Outlines show under 4 and 6. 1 closer 
bust than any of the preceding. 

1 distant from bust. TE in STATES and 
border united on reverse. 

1 unusually broad and crooked. 

6 open at top more than any preceding. 
1 close bust, 6 like the last, 


Mepium Darr, 


Slightly left of inner curve of 8. 


Upright 6, 


LARGE DATEs. 


Slightly left of inner curve of 8. 


Over inner curve of 8. 
“ “ “ 


1 close bust. Defect on knob of 6. 
Do. A line crosses 1 midway, 
1 distant from bust. 
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. Point of hair. _ 


Slightly right of centre of &. 


Over inner curve of &. 

Right of inner curve of &. 
Nearly over right side of 8. 
Slightly right of inner curve of &. 
Right of inner curve of &. 


“ “ “ 


Midway inner and right side of 8, 


Over right side of 8 . 


(TSE AY (iy fie ects oe 


Remarks. 


Outlines show at base of each figure. 7 
very close to point of star on right. 
Outlines show above 47. Close star. 
Outlines show left of each figure at top. 
Outline shows under foot of 1. 

Close star on right. Broad 7. 

1 united to bust, 8 close to point of hair. 
J touches bust, 8 point of hair, 4 the 
curl. Point of star and 7 opposite, 
184 close to bust and hair, but do not 
touch. Rev. §E in STATES, and AME 
in AMERICA united with border. 

Right top of 1, and left top of 4 nearly 
touch. Crack unites ME and border. 
Date more distant from bust than last. 
Top of 1 touches bust. 4 the curl, 8 
very close point of hair. 

Right top of 1 touches bust only, left 
side about on a line with bust. 

Date more distant, 1 slightly from un- 
der bust. Crack unites Mg with border, 
Right top of 1 and 4 nearly touch bust 
and curl, 1 partly from under bust. 
TE in UNITED connected at top, crack at 
top of T TES in STATES, and F in oF, 


No. 
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Point of heir. 


Over right side of 8. 
Slightly right of &, 

Right of 8, 

Midway 8 and point of 4. 

Over point of 4. . : : > 


Slightly right of inner curve of 8, 


Between inner and right side of 8, 
“ 


“ “ “ 


Over right side of 8 . : 
“ “ 


Slightly right of 8, 


Right of 8 . 


Midway 8 and point of 4. 


Over point of 4, 


right side of landinner 
curve of &, 1 and 4 almost touch at top. 
Defect under foot of 1, right top of 1 
and 4 clese bust and evi. 
Outlines on left of 4 and 8. 1 touches 
point of bust, right top of 4 the curl, 
Outlines show plainly right of each fig- 
ure, Date more distant. 
A curved line right of final 8 at base, 
Date about the same distance ag last, 
Date distant. Rev. MER united at top 
with border. 
1 and 4 touch bust and curl. 
1 and 4 more distant. 
Right top of 1 close bust, 4 near curl. 
Right top of 1 touches bust, 4 the curl. 
1 near, other figures more distant, On 
reverse a crack at top of TE in UNITED, 
and MERCA, 
Left side of 1 even with bust, deft toy. 
of 4 just touches eurl. 
1 partly from under bust, Date mor» 
distant. The reverse has an unfinished 
appearance,—n border around letters. 
1 mostly from under bust, right top of 
4 nearest curl, 
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No. Point of hair. 
+ Stee elated dass 


1 Over inner curve of 8. 1 and 4 very close, “but ‘do not touch. 

2 9 243 . 1 just touches bust, 8 and 4 close. 
Rev. An unfinished appearance,—a bore 
der around each letter, Ein UNITED, ME 
in AMERICA badly broken at base, c in 
CENT at top uniting it with rg. 

* ° «. Date more distant Rev. ce in cENT 
united at top, 
1 slightly more distant, 849 about the 
same as last, smaller knob to 9. 
Rev, D TATE F A indented at base. 
‘si " 1 touches bust, 8 and 4 almost touch at 
top. Rev. Broken above ce in,cent. 
Midway inner and right side of 8. Date distant, 1 the nearest. 
Nearly over right side of 8. + 4 slightly closer hair than last, 18 9 
like last. Rev. cre united at top. 

Date like No 6, but 1 more to the left 

under bust. Rev. A crack unites all 

the letters of legend,—mostly at top. 

Over right side of 8, + Right top of 1 very close bust, 4 more 

distant from curl. 

Slightly right of 8. y Right top of 1 almost touches bust, 4 

‘ more distant from curl than the last. 

Right of 8 . Date distant. Left side of 1 even with 

bust, 

Over point of 4, . é ey . Date distant. 1 partly from under bust, 

4 more distant from curl than last. 


“ “ “ 
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1860. 


Pena Pee te a ee 
No. Point of hair. 
Fite erie rescence ha 

1 Slightly right of centre of 8, 


2 ” ” ” 


Over inner curve of 8. 


Slightly right of inner curve of 8, 


” ” ” ” 


About midway inner and right of 8. 


» 


Nearly over right side of 8. -. 
Over right side of 8. 


Right of 8. 


Remarks. 


1 close bust, top of 5 near and follows 
the curve of the curl. 

1 barely touches bust, 8 point of hair, 
right top of 5 the curl. A crack on re- 
verse unites TED in UNITED with border. 
Like the last, but more firmly united 
with bust. 

None of the figures touch, right top of 
5 very close the curl. 

The 6 has been re-cut straight at top, 
the rounded points appearing above, 
the right top touching curl. 

None of the figures touch, the 6 is open. 
Rev. A.crack unites UNITE at top with 
border. 

Right top of 1 very close bust, right 
top of 5 touches curl. 

Left side of 1 even with bust, right top 
of 1 touches bust, open 6, right. top 
touches curl. 

Date rather distant. 1 slightly from 
under bust, knob of 6 and point above 
it widely seperated. 

1 partly from under bust, right top of 
5 nearly touches the curl. 

1 partly from under bust, right top of 
5 distant from ¢ irl. 


No. 
1 
2 
3 


4 
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—— 1851 


Point of hair, 


Over inner curve of 8. 
” ” ” 


Midway inner and right side of 8. 


t 
Slightly right of inner curve of 8, 


Nearly over centre of 8. . 
Between centre and inner curve of 8. 


4 
” » ” »” 


Nearly over inner curve of 8. 
Slightly right of inner curve of 8. 


Nearly over right side of 8. 


Over right side of 8. 


Beast te Co 
Defect seen under base of 1, top close. 
Defect under peak of 1, date distant. 
Outlines of 8 and 1 reversed seeh un- 
der 5 and 1, 
1 close bust, 8 near point of hair, 5 
near curl. A line crosses 1 above the 
centre, other lines under base, and one 
between last two figures. 


Date distant from bust and hair, 

1 barely touches bust, 8 close point of 
hair, left top of 5 united with curl, 

1 almost touches bust, 8, and left top 
of 5 near. 

Date rather distant from bust and hair. 
Date nearer than last, left top of 5 near- 
est but follows curve of curl closely. 
I touches bust, 8 close to point of hair, 
left top of 5 close to curl. 

Date distant. Left side of 1 even with 
point of bust. 

1 close bust, 8 near point of hair, top 
of 5 uniform distance from curl. 

Date rather distant. 1 partly from un- 
der bust. 

Closer date than last, 1 partly from 
under bust. 
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w——e 185 2. 


\opeiareetinerapeee ge apes ficuahcioetisstinnidcvensanenssetinseectieopye sense nena 
Ne. Point of hair. 2 Remarks. 


1 Nearly over inner curve of 8. . Date near bust. A.slight crack unites 
border with 5th. star and point of cor- 
onet, another, from coil of hair to 8th. 

, star. 

Over inner curve of 8 . F Date more distant. Cracked like last, 

Between inner and right side of 8. 1 touches bust, & close, top of 5 follows 
the curve of the curl very closely. 

- se ” + 1 close bust, 8 and 5 more distant. 

Nearly over right side of 8. . . 1 close bust, 8 and right top of 5 near. 

id “it ” - Left side of 1 about even with bust and 
‘ united with it, 8 close, right top of 5 
touches curl. 
Right top of 1 and 5 close. Faint out- 
lines at base of 5 and upper part of 2. 
Over right side of 8 1 slightly from under bust, left top of 
5 distant, right~ touches curl. 
1 and right top of 5 more distant than 
the last. 
Date distant from bust. 1 only slightly 
from under bust. 
- Slightly right of 8 Date rather distant. One-half of 1 out 
from under bust. 

Right of 8, 1 one-half from under bust, right top 
very close, defect under base, right top 
of 5 almost touches curl. 

Nearly all of 1 from under bust, right 
top of 5 close, 
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18638, 


Pee EER ACESS OMe see 
No. © Point of hair. 
1 Over centre of 8. é ‘ é 
Left of inner curve of 8. 


” ” » 
. 


Slightly left of inner curve of 8. 


” ” ” ” 


” ” ” ” 


Over inner curve of 8. 


” ” ” 
+ 


Slightly right of inner curve of 8. 


” ” ” ” 


Midway inner and right side of 8. 


Between inner and right side of 8, 


” ” ” ” 


Nearly over right side of 8. 


”» ” ” 


Over right side of 8. 


Remarks. 


1 8, and left top of 5 close. 

1. touches bust, 8 barely touches point 
of hair, left top of 5 very close curl. 
Date distant. Top of 5 follows curl. 
Right top of 1 almost touches bust, 8 
and 6 close, outline over top of 3. 

1 more distant, 8 and 5 about like last. 
Figures of date rather distant. 
Right top of 1 touches bust; 8 the point 
of hair, left top of 5 very close the curl. 
Right top of 1 barely touches. bust, 8 
and 5 more distant than last. 

1 touches bust, 8 almost touches hair, 
top of 5 very close—right top touching. 
1 firmly united with bust, 8 and 6 more 
distant than last. 

Right top of 1 very alose, 8 and left top 
of 6 rather distant,—right top close. . 
Right top of 1 united with bust, a por- 
tion below top of 1, otherwise like last. 
Like the last with defect. under base of 1 
Left side of 1 even with bust—right top 
touches, right top of 6 united with curl. 
1 close bust, right top of 5 touches curl, 
left top connected with hair by a crack. 
1 slightly from under bust,date distant. 
Right top of 1 touches bust above the 
lowest point,right top of 5 touches curl. 
Like the lastwith defectunder left base 
of 8, another between 8 and border. 

1 partly from under bust, right top of 
6 united with curl, 3 has extra out- 
lines on lower half. 


36 
ro 


1 
2 
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1864. 


Point of hair. 


Over centre of 8. - - . 
Betweencentreand innercurveof 8. 


” ” ” ” 


Nearly over inner curve of 8. 


Over right side of 8. 


Slightly right of inner curve of 8, 
About midway inner and right 

{side of 8.] 
” ” 


» ” 


Nearer right than inner curve of 8: 
” 


Nearly over right side of 8, 


” ” ” 


Over right side of 8. . 


” ” 


Slightly right of 8. 


aaa SR Sepreenemareenmreeeee nen 
No. 


Remarks. 


1 distant, left top of 5 touches curl. 

1 almost touching bust, 8 and left top 
of 5 united with hair and curl, 4 close. 
1 barely touches bust, 8 point of hair, 
left top of 5 the curl, 4 more distant, 
Defect between curl and bust. 

1 rather distant, 8 touches point of 
hair, portion of top of 5 on left united 
with curl, 4 very close. 

1 and 4 rather distant, 8 close, left top 
of 5 touches curl. 

Date distant from bust and curl. 

1 united with bust, 8 and left top of 5 
close, 4 distant. 

l.and 8 cloge, left top of 5 touches, 4 
distant.. 

1 more distarit than last; 5'‘-barely 
touches curl, Defects about the ear, 
i.and’8 close, left top of 5 touches-and 
closely follows curl:~A erack from: bust 
connects two stars on' left, three on 
right. 

Date ‘near. Top of & follows curl. 
Right top of 1 touches bust, 8 and both 
tops of 5 very close, 

1 and 8 more distant, both tops of 5 
very close, 

1 barely touches bust, top of 5 close— 
right top nearly touching. 

1 touches bust, right top of 5 very close. 
1 even with bust, and very close, 5 
closer than last—right top touching. 

1 close, 8 and 5 distant. 

1 close, right top of 5 touches curl. 


No. 
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—— 1855. —— 


Point of hair. 


1 Over centre of 8. : ‘ 


3 


” ” 
. ‘ 


Nearly over inner curve of 8, . 


Slightly right of inner curve of 8. 


Midway inner and right side of 8. 


Slightly right of 8. 


Remarks. 


1 almost touches bust, 8 and right-top 
of. 5 close. ; 

1 and 8 more distant than last, 5 about 
the same. 


land 8 still more distant, right top of . 


5 near curl. 

1 and right top of 5 very close, 8 close 
to curl. 

1 touches bust, 8 and right top of 5 
rather distant. 

1 and right top of 6 near, 8 more dis- 
tant, 

1 rather distant, but nearest of the 
figures, 8 and 6 at greater distance 
than any of the preceeding. 

Left side of 1 nearly even with bust, 
the right top of first 5, and left top of 
final 5 about equally close to curl. 


ITALIC 55. 


Slightly left of centre of 8. 


Betweencentre andinnercurveof 8. 


1 and 8 rather distant, left top of 5 
almost touches curl. Star on the right 
near top of 6. Die broken over the ear. 
1 slightly nearer bust than last, 5 and 
8 rather distant. Star on right of 5 
distant. 
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—— 185656. 
SS eens spats ene sesieiciocnenasioneeenintimstane 


No. Point of hair. 


Remarks, 


ecg oe 
Irauic 5. 


Right of inner curve of 8. 
About midway inner and right side. 
Nearly over right side of 8. 

” ” ” 


Over right side of 8. 


land 8 close, nghttopof 5 ust touches, 
Date somewhat distant, 

1 touches bust, right top of 5 very close, 
1 near, 8 and 5 more distant. 

Date about the same us the tast. 


UPRIGHT 5. 


Right of inner curve of 8. 
About midway inner and right side, 


Nearly over right side of 8. 
Over right side of 8. 


Slightly right of 8. 


Right of 8 


—— 1867. 


No. Point of hair. 
1 Slightly right of centre of 8. 


2 Slightly right of inner curve of °. 


1 and 8 néar, right top of 6 almost 
touches curl. 

1 almost touches bust, 8 and right top 
of 5 near. 

1 near bust, 8 and 6 distant. 

Right top of 1 touches bust, 8 rather 
distant, right top of 5. very close. 
Left side ef 1 even with bust, open 5, 
otherwise, saie description as last. 

I slightly from under bust, date rather 
distant, « 


Remarka. 


Large date. 1 near, top of 5 follows 
curve of curl. 
Small date. Figures distant. 


Whnts of is pies onan 


By RAY BYRNE 


(Permission for use in whole or part reserved by the author) 


INCE THE tremendous influx of so many thousands of new collectors 
into the numismatic world in the past ten years and with the critical 
dearth of the outstanding numismatic references written by our forerunners 
in this field, it is the intent of the compiler to bring together a complete 
listing of the known mints of the Americas in order to aid, in a somewhat 
frugal way, the neophytes to numismatics. 


With the assistance of the following tables we can, in a small measure 
eliminate the necessity of garnering or gleaning through all the rare and 
old references necessary to establish the location of minting of any partic- 
ular coin having its origin in the Western Hemisphere. Since some of these 
references are not extant, it became increasingly difficult for the new col- 
lector to identify his early copies of the coins of Spanish origin. 

It is, with this ray of hope, that the task will now be simplified somewhat. 
Any corrections, omissions or additions will be gratefully acknowledged 
by the compiler at his address, 701 N. Negley Ave., Pittsburgh 6, Penna. 


Mint Mint Mark(s) Used Dates in Operation 
Mexico : 
Mexico City M, Mo, Mxo, M, oxXM Since 1536 


Alamos A, As, As 1864-1895 
El Real de Catorce CE, El real de Catorce 1863-1869 
Chihuahua 1810-1895 
Culican 1846-1905 
Durango 1815-1895 
Estado de Mexico 1828-1830 
Guadalaxara : 1813-1895 
Guanaxuato Go. G®°, ° in G. 1822-1900 
Guadeloupe y Calvo GC 1843-1851 
*Guadeloupe de Tecpan 1813 
Hermosillo Ho, He 1861-1895 
*LaCajas de Veracruz LCV 1811-12-13 
*Linares Lina Res 1811-12-13 
*Huaulta (Fabrica) Huaulta 1812 
* Angangueo — 1812-1813 
*Neuva Viscaya (Durango) D 1811 
Oaxaca Oa, O, 2 in O 1812-1893 
San Luis Potosi Pi, SLP (script) 1827-1893 
*Somberette Crowned S between pillars (IsI) 1810-1812 
*Tierra Caliente AM GbeM hA Gs 1813 
*Tlalpujahua Al 1811-1814 
Zacatecas Z, Zs, Zs 1814-1905 
*Zacualpan — 1812-1813 
*Zongolica Songolica or Z 1812 


*Mint in operation only during revolutionary period of Moreles 
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Mint Mint Mark(s) Used 
South American Mints 


Santo Domingo SD, 8.D: 


Dates in Operation 


1516-1831 


West Indies island known as St. Dominique, now Espanola, Haiti, 


Dominica 
Guatemala G, NG 
Central America 
Siu 


Santa Fe de Bogota NR, Nt, F, S 


1733-1821 


1652 on 


Colombia, S.A. also known as Nuevo Reino (Granada) 


Popayan Pens tas 
Colombia, S.A. 

Lima L, LM, Lima, L, Ma 
Peru, S.A. 

Cuzco Co, Cuzco 
Peru, S.A. 


Potosi PTS, or PTS in script 


Bolivia, S.A. 


Santiago 
Chile, S.A. 
San Jose 
Costa Rica, C.A. 
Tegucigalpa 
Honduras, C.A. 
San Salvador 
El Salvador, C.A. 
Santa Ana 
El Salvador, C.A. 
Leon de Nicaragua 
Nicaragua, C.A. 
Managua 
Nicaragua, C.A. 
Cap Haitien 
Haiti, West Indies 
Port au Prince Ee 
Haiti, West Indies 
Caracas Caracas 
Caracas, Venezuela, S.A. 
Paramaribo 
Surinam (Curacao) West Indies, S.A. 
Cayenne 
French Guiana, S.A. 
Quito Quito 
Ecuador, S.A. 
Cartagena 
Colombia, S.A. 
Santa Marta SM 
Colombia, S.A. 
Medellin M, Medellin 
Colombia, S.A. 


Cartagena 
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1758 on 
1556-1823 
1824 on 


1556-1825 


1754- 
1800- 
1800- 
1800- 
1800- 
1800- 
1800-1900 
1800- 
1800- 
1679 on 
1679 on 
1800 on 
1833 on 
1811-1814 
1813-1821 


1869- 
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Mint 


Spanish American Mints 


Bogota 

Colombia, S.A. 
Santander 

Colombia, S.A. 
Arequipa 

Peru, S.A. 
Ayacucho 

Peru, S.A. 
Pasco 

Peru, S.A. 
LaPaz 

Bolivia, S.A. 
Copiapo 

Chile, S.A. 
Valdivia 

Chile, S.A. 
Tarapaca 

Chile, S.A. 
Coquimbo 

Chile, S.A. 
Montevideo 

Uruguay, S.A. 
Buenos Aires 


Argentina, S.A. 


Rioxa 


Argentina, S.A. 


Cordoba 


Argentina, S.A. 
Santiago del Estero 
Argentina, S.A. 


Entre Rios 


Argentina, S.A. 


Mendoza 


Argentina, S.A. 


Rio de Janeiro 
Brazil, S.A. 
Bahia 
Brazil, S.A. 
Pernambuco 
Brazil, S.A. 
Minas (Geraes) 
Brazil, S.A. 
El Paramo 
Fireland, S.A. 


Canada 
Ottawa 


Ottawa, Canada 
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Mint Mark(s) Used 


B, Ba, Bogota (NR) 


Santander 
Areq. 
Ayacucho 
PASCO 
LaPaz 
Copiapo 
VA 
Tarapaca 
Coquimbo 
Montevideo 
Buenos Aires 
RA, Rioja 
Cordoba 


SE 


El Paramo 


Cc 


Dates in Operation 


1652 on 
1902- 
1836- 
1881-1882 
1844-1857 
1853- 
1859-1865 
1822- 
1891 
1828 
1840- 
1810 on 
1824 on 
1883 on 
1823-1836 


1867 


1908 on 
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Mint Mint Mark(s) Used Dates in Operation 
United States 

Philadelphia P (5c, 1942-45; Curacao, Surinam) 1793 on 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

San Francisco S 1854-1955 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Denver D 1906 on 
Denver, Colo. 

New Orleans O 1838-1909 
New Orleans, La. 

Charlotte C (Gold only) 1838-1861 
Charlotte, N.C. 

Carson City CC 1870-1893 
Carson City, Nevada 

Dahlonega D (Gold only) 1838-1861 
Dahlonega, Georgia 


Note: Many privately issued gold pieces were minted at various 
locations in the United States from 1831 through 1861, brought about 
by the discovery of gold in such states as Georgia, North Carolina, 
California, Oregon, etc. Some of these privately operated mints were 
under government approval with U.S. assay men assigned to assure 
the gold content, but all the monies issued by these “mints” 
were readily acceptable by the tradesmen of the times. During the 
colonial era of our country, numerous coins and tokens, from shillings 


to half cents, were privately struck, distributed and accepted by the 
colonists. The first official mint of the colonists was established at 
Boston, Massachusetts in 1652. 


Bibliography: 
Early Coins of America, Sylvester Crosby 
The Coin Collectors Almanac by Hans Schulman and H. W. Holzer 
Guide Book of United States Coins, R. S. Yeoman 
Standard Catalogue of Canadian Coins, James E. Charlton 
Standard Catalogue of United States Coins, Wayte Raymond 
Spanish American Gold Coins, Wayte Raymond 
Silver Dollars of North and South America, Wayte Raymond 
The Silver and Minor Coins of North and South America, Wayte Raymond 
Catalog of Spanish Eight Reales, Jose Yriarte 
Catalog of Spanish Gold, Lopez, Sanchez, Yriarte 
Numismatic History of Mexico, Alberto F. Pradeau 
Coins of the Americas, Julius Guttag 
The Guttag Sale Catalogue by Edgar H. Adams 
Dictionary of Spanish American Coins, Humberto Burzio 
Monedas Colonials, J. T. Medina 
El Duro, Adolfo Herrera 
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ROBERT 5. PORTER, Jr. 
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Japanese-American Internment Camp Tokens 
by Wayne K. Homren 


A Money Talks Radio Show script 
submitted January 3, 1994 


Today is February 19. On this day in 1942, three months after the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor, President Franklin Delano Roosevelt issued an Executive Order creating a system 
of American concentration camps that would detain over 110,000 J apanese-American citizens and 
immigrants by the war's end. This grim chapter of American history is recalled by the money used 
by inmates of the camps. A few of these tiny tokens survive today and serve as silent reminders 
of the pain and suffering inflicted by a panicked nation on their innocent neighbors. 


Japan's surprise attack on the U.S. Naval Fleet at Pearl Harbor was a stunning blow to the 
nation. The attack inflicted far more damage to U.S. military power than was made generally 
known at the time. America's leaders were suddenly faced with many terribly difficult decisions. 
There was little room for error, as the fate of the nation hung on every move. 


Amid the fear and confusion there were calls for restraints on Japanese-Americans, out of 
fear that loyalty to their homeland would produce spies and saboteurs. There was also fear for 
the safety of Japanese-Americans, who could become targets for those seeking revenge on Japan. 
With hatred and ignorance masquerading as caution and compassion, tens of thousands of people 
were uprooted from their homes and moved to the camps. 


The camps were hastily constructed at sites in several states, including California, 
Washington, Oregon, Arizona, and Texas. The camp at Crystal City, Texas (110 miles southwest 
of San Antonio) was a converted migrant farm labor camp. Active from 1943 to 1948, the 
facility housed entire families, and held a peak population of over 3,000 people. 


Residents of the camp were allotted a standard sum of money in fiber tokens. These 
tokens could be spent for food, clothing, and other items at the camp canteen. The tokens came 
in denominations ranging from one cent to five dollars. When the camp closed in February 1948, 
all tokens were to have been destroyed, but some survived as rare reminders of this unfortunate 
episode in American history. 
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Used in Crystal City, Texas During World War I 


INTERNMENT CAMP TOKENS 
By 
Jack F. Burns, A.N.A. No. 9944 


PROM the time the United States entered World War II until the latter part 
of 1942 the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the United States 
Department of Justice provided for the temporary detention of enemy aliens. 
These aliens were apprehended at the outbreak of the War by the I. and N. 
Service under enemy alien proceedings pending issuance of final orders on 
their disposition. When ordered interned, they were transferred to internment 
camps which at that time were operated by the United States Army. 

Early in 1943 it became necessary for the Army to provide internment 
quarters in the United States for prisoners of war. This resulted in turning 
over the responsibility for the custody of enemy alien internees to the I. and N. 
Service. All such internees, totaling 4,120, were then transferred from Army 
camps to those under the jurisdiction of the I. and N. Service. In addition to 
enemy aliens apprehended in continental United States this group included 
those from Puerto Rico, Alaska, the Panama Canal Zone, Hawaii and Pacific 
islands. It also included those brought from Latin America to the United States 
for internment and repatriation who had been delivered to the Army. At the 
end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1943, there were 9,220 enemy aliens in the 
custody of the I. and N. Service. Of this total 5,988 were from the United States 
and Puerto Rico, 2,349 from Latin America and 883 from Alaska, Hawaii and 
other Pacific islands. Included in the 5,988 were 428 voluntary internees, i.e., 
families of interned enemy male adults. 

Many tragic situations arose when the heads of families were separated 
from their families when interned. A decision was reached in November of 
1942 to establish family camp facilities, making possible a program of reuniting 
families. Thereupon, through an arrangement with the Farm Security Admin- 
istration, a migratory labor camp in southern Texas was made available to the 
IL and N. Service for this purpose. This camp at Crystal City, which is 
located approximately 110 miles southwest of San Antonio, had facilities at 
that time to accommodate seven hundred persons. Its capacity was gradually 
expanded, and by June 30, 1943, it was capable of housing 2,150 persons; upon 
completion of construction in progress it was intended to accommodate a 
total of 3,200 persons. The camp which was used solely for the internment of 
enemy aliens and their families had a population at the end of the fiscal year 
1943 of 1,282 individuals, consisting of 367 men, 358 women and 557 children. 
The majority were Japanese with a few Germans and others from Latin 
American countries. A greater total population was reported by June 30, 1944, 
when the program had been largely completed. 

The activities at the Crystal City camp were in many respects similar to 
those of a typical small town. Every effort was made to make living conditions 
as normal as possible within the confines of an internment camp. Housing 
was provided for individual family units where they could prepare their food 
in accordance with their individual and racial tastes. A grocery store, meat 
market, canteen and clothing store were set up and operated to provide the 
necessities of everyday living. 

A monetary system, utilizing fiber tokens as a medium of exchange, was 
instituted to control the distribution and measure the value of the merchandise 
and subsistence items stocked in the stores. The tokens were allotted to the 
internees on the basis of the size and composition of their families and were 
used in exchange for predetermined quantities of food, meat, clothing and 


Jack F. Burns is on the staff of Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and serves as honorary Research Associate in the Section of Coins and 


Medals. He would greatly appreciate any additional information 
concerning other varieties of these tokens. 
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the other items which were provided. Thus, the families continued to practice 
thrift and to engage in household budgetary planning and at the same time 
had some freedom of choice in purchasing the items which they preferred. 

The tokens were used from 1942, at the time of the opening of the camp, 
until it was closed in February, 1948, at which time the remaining tokens were 
to have been destroyed. Unfortunately, a copy of the written instructions, 
which was available while the camp. was in operation, could not be located 
at this time by the officials of the I. and N. Service. Present I. and N. personnel 
who were directly connected with the operations at Crystal City recall that 
the tokens were issued in denominations ranging from 1¢ to $5.00 in three 
colors of fiber —red, green and brown. Notwithstanding this information, the 
only tokens of this series which have been located to date are of gray fiber 
in denominations of 1¢, 5¢ and 25¢ and are described as follows: 


1¢. Gray-colored fiber, round, 17 mm., plain edge. 
Obv. INTERNEE/CANTEEN in center, DEPT. OF JUSTICE curving above, I. & N. 
SERVICE curving below and separated by dots, all within plain rim. 


Rev. 1¢ in center, ONE curving above, CENT curving below, all within 
plain rim. 


5¢. Gray-colored fiber, round, 23 mm., plain edge. 
Obv. Similar to above except within toothed rim. 


Rev. 5¢ in center, FIVE curving above, CENTS curving below, all within 
toothed rim. 


25¢. Gray-colored fiber, round, 25 mm., plain edge. 
Obv. Similar to above. Note: First letter in CANTEEN missing. 


Rev. 25c in center, ONE curving above, QUARTER curving below, all 
within toothed rim. 


A.N.A. FEDERAL CHARTER RENEWED 


Arkansas Senator John L. McClellan and Representative Wilbur D. 
Mills early in March introduced similar bills calling for renewal of the 
American Numismatic Association’s Federal Charter with “perpetual 
succession.” Otherwise the Charter remains the same except for a provi- 
sion that the Board shall have “not less than” five members. The Act 
passed both houses with ease and has been signed by the President. 
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PRISONER-OF-WAR 
AND 
CONCENTRATION CAMP MONEY 
OF THE 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 


SECOND EDITION 


by 


LANCE K. CAMPBELL 


Concentration Camp Money 


Type 1. No text over denomination. Black print. 


RARITAN ARSEN L 


No. Description VF Unc 
8686 1 cent, white 20 30 
8687 5cents, rose 20 30 
8688 10cents, yellow 20 30 
8689 25cents, gray 20 30 
8690 50cents, green 20 30 


Type 2. Text “GOOD FOR” over the denomination. Blue 
print. 


No. Description VF Unc 
8695 1 cent, white 20 30 
8696 Scents, pink 20 30 
8697 10 cents, yellow 20 30 
8698  25cents, gray 20 30 


CIVILIAN INTERNMENT CAMPS 


These camps held alien civilians from belligerent 
countries who were living in the United States, Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Hawaii, Panama, and Puerto Rico 
when hostilities commenced. Civilians were held in 
camps separate from prisoners of war. In 1943, ap- 
proximately 6000 enemy aliens were intemed in the 
camps. Internment camp scrip was similar in design to 
POW camp scrip. 


ALVA (Oklahoma) Little information is available on this 
camp but it was known to have been in operation in 1942. 
A POW camp (see POW camp listing) was also known to 
have operated at this location. 


No. Description VF Unc 
8731 1cent, green 20 30 
8732 Scents, salmon 20 30 
8733 10cents, pink 20 30 


United States 185 


CAMP CLARK (Missouri) Camp opened in January 
1943. It had a peak population of 498 Italian civilians. A 
POW camp (see POW camp listing) was also known to have 
operated at this location. All notes were printed in blue. 


No. Description VF Unc 
8744  1cent, pink 20 30 
8745 5cents, peach 20 30 
8746 10cents, yellow 20 30 
8747 25cents, brown 20 30 


COMO (Mississippi) Little information is available on this 
camp although it was known to have been in operation in 
1943. A POW camp (see POW camp listing) was also 
known to have operated at this location. All notes were 
printed in blue. 


No. Description VF Unc 
8759 = 1 cent, pink 20 30 
8760 Scents, peach 20 30 
8761 10cents, yellow 20 30 
8762 25 cents, brown 20 30 


CROSSVILLE (Tennessee) Camp opened in January 
1943. It had a peak population of 243 German and Italian 
civilians. A POW camp (see POW camp listing) was also 
known to have operated at this location. All notes were 
printed in blue. 


CROSSVILLE 


feterment Camp 
\EXCHANGE /| 
Crassuctice, Tenn 
No. Description VF Unc 
8774 1cent, green 20 30 
8775 Scents, peach 20 30 
8776 10cents, blue 20 30 


FORT ROBINSON (Nebraska) Little information is 
available conceming this camp although it was known to 
have been in operation in 1943. A POW camp (see POW 
camp listing) was also known to have operated at this 
location. All notes were printed in blue. 


No. Description VF Unc 
8789  1cent, gray 20 30 
8790 5cents, buff 20 30 
8791 10cents, peach 20 30 
8792 25cents, green 20 30 


INTERNMENT CAMP (Atterbury, Indiana) Little infor- 
mation is available conceming this camp. Text reads, 
“Internment Camp Canteen.” No location is given, how- 
ever these pieces are known to have circulated at Atterbury, 
Indiana. 1537 Service Unit and 1560 S.C.U. (see POW 


186 United States 


rrr 


Prisoner of War and 


186. United State 


listing) also operated at this location for POWs. All notes 
were printed in blue. 


8804 1 cent, blue 30 
8805 Scents, yellow 30 
8806 10cents, orange 30 


MEXIA (Texas) Little information is available conceming 
this camp although it was known to have been in operation 
in 1943. A POW camp (see POW camp listing) is also 
known to have operated at this location. All notes were 
printed in black. 


No. Description VF Unc 
8819 1 cent, orange 20 30 
8820 Scents, yellow 20 30 
8821 10cents, gray 20 30 
8822 25cents, pink 20 30 


OPELIKA (Alabama) Little information is available 
conceming this camp. A POW camp (see POW camp 
listing) is also known to have operated at this location. All 
notes were printed in blue. 


No. Description VF Unc 
8834 1 cent, gray 20 30 
8835  5cents, white 20 30 
8836 10cents, lilac 20 30 


ROSWELL (New Mexico) Camp opened in January 
1943. It had a peak population of 373 German civilians. 
A POW camp (see POW camp listing) is also known to 


have operated at this location. All notes were printed in 
blue. 


No. Description VF Unc 
8849 1 cent, orange 20 30 
8850 = 5S cents, pink 20 30 
8851 10cents, buff 20 30 
8852 25 cents, brown 20 30 


WEINGARTEN (Missouri) Little information is available 
conceming this camp. A POW camp, which may have 
issued scrip, is also known to have operated at this 
location. 


ae ee 


Weingarten interinent Pog 
Soen Panssase Fee ey ‘ 
CE cite NR Me 
No. Description VF Unc 


8879  1lcent, red/black on brown 20 30 


DISPLACED-PERSONS CAMPS 
AUSTRIA 


THE AMERICAN-JEWISH JOINT DISTRIBUTION 
COMMITTEE (AJDC) The ADJC issued a set of notes 
using the monetary unit of “Points.” The text on these 
notes reads, “American Joint Distribution Committee, 
Works Program, Austrian Operation, J.D. Billow, Chief, 
Austrian Operations.” They measure 70x40mm. 


10 AMERICAN JOENT DESTRIRUTION COMMITTER 10 


over DEAN we 


WORKS PROGRAM 


10 AUSTRIAN OPERATIONS 10 


$41510 


NOUNS 


No. Description VG 
8940 1 point, black — — —- 
8941 5 points, red — — — 
8942 10 points, green — — _—. 


Concentration Camp Money 


GERMANY 


THE AMERICAN-JEWISH JOINT DISTRIBUTION 
COMMITTEE (AJDC) The central committee of the AJDC 
was recognized by American authorities, on September 7, 
1946, as officially representing liberated Jews in the US 
zone of occupation in Germany. A 50 “Unit” note was 
issued in November 1947. The note is 120x65mm and has 
a portrait of Theodore Herzl as the central vignette. 


No. Description VG VF Unc 
8962 50units, green — — eens 


United States 187 


THE EMPLOYMENT BOARD FOR JEWISH DIS- 
ABLED PERSONS In 1947 this group acted in concert 
with the American-Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 
and the Jewish Agency for Palestine in issuing a set of 
notes. The monetary unit used was the “point.” 


No. __Description == VG_——s—CVF_ COU 
8972 1 point, green eee pict iit 
8973 10 points, blue oe es a 
8974 50 points, orange — — — 
8975 100 points, brown — sane alte 


METAL ISSUES 


WORLD WAR II 


CRYSTAL CITY (Texas) Tokens from this civilian intern- 
ment camp are round, undated, and made of fiber. The 
camp name does not appear on the tokens. Text on the 
obverse reads, “DEPT. OF JUSTICE - I. & W. SERVICE - 
INTERNEE CANTEEN.” I. & W. stands for Immigration and 
Naturalization. The denomination is on the reverse. This 
camp was open from 1943-1948 and housed families of 
predominantly Japanese heritage. 


No. Description VF Unc 
8985 lcent — — 


8986 Scents — — 
8987 25cents — a 


MILITARY DECORATIONS 


POST WORLD WAR II 


PRISONER OF WAR MEDAL This medal was created 
in 1988 and awarded to members of the armed forces 
taken as a prisoner of war in any armed conflict involving 
the participation of American troops since 1917. Itis also 
awarded to family members of soldiers missing in action 
and deceased prisoners of war. An eagle is at the center 
with a border of barbed wire and bayonet points. The 
ribbon is primarily black with vertical red, white, and blue 
stripes on both sides. 


No. Description VF 
9020 _— Prisoner of War Medal 20 


Sub-Tertiary Groupings 


Eagle 
1863 
ri 


Eagle Eagle Eagle 
To Left To Front To Right 
9/3 Stars| | 12 Stars| 13 Stars| | |2/1/9 Stars| |4/9 Stars | 
Die 158 | | Die 159} | Die 282 Die 156 Die 157 
Apoth 
4/5/4 Stars} |Union| Weight] 13 Stars|| Weight 
Die 286 I 
*Var1| | *Var 2 | |No Stars 
Die 280) [Die 280A! | Die 278 


*Minor Design Variations 


IP 


Diagram 2.1.2 
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ALLEGHENY CITY: 
Gone But Not Forgotten 


by Wayne K. Homren 
(All Rights Reserved By The Author) 


_ Allegheny City was located just across the AlleghenyRiverfrom 
downtown Pittsburgh, PA. It is now known simply as ‘“‘the North 
Side” (See figure 1). Allegheny was long ago absorbed by the 
growing City of Pittsburgh, but its memory lives on. The Civil War 
Tokens of six merchants are part of the numismatic legacy of 
Allegheny City. This article is a short history of their town. 


EARLY HISTORY 


The U.S. Census of 1810 recorded approximately 450 residents of 
Allegheny Town. They were mostly Presbyterian settlers who 
farmed and manufactured such items as glass and rope. An 1825 
visitor described ‘‘... a little village called Allegheny Town, laid out 


ot hie ery, 

~~ “ - x “s a 

* PETTSBURGH, | 
_ALLECHENY. _ 


ee 


Figure 1 - Pre-annexation map 
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upon a grand scale, but on account of the proximity of Pittsburgh, it 
will with difficulty attain any importance.’ 

The population had grown to just 2,800 by 1830. Local industry 
now included paper and cotton mills. The growing economy at- 
tracted an influx of immigrants, mostly German and some Irish. By 
1840 the town held 10,000 people, and was renamed Allegheny City. 

There were many public improvements in the years leading up 
to the Civil War. Additional streets were paved, and old wooden 
bridges were replaced with new suspension structures. Just after 
the U.S. victory in the Mexican-American War, a new set of streets 
was laid out. They bore names commemorating famous people and 
places of the war, such as Palo Alto, Resaca, Monterey, and Buena 
Vista. Many fashionable homes were built there. 


CIVIL WAR 


Abraham Lincoln stopped in Allegheny City on the way to his, 


inauguration in 1861. The City continued to grow as its mills turned 
out valuable materials for the war effort. Civic improvements 
continued even as the war raged in the South. In 1863 the City 
acquired its first steam fire engine, and dedicated a new Market 
House, called the finest in the nation (See figure 2). 

In 1864 a Sanitary Fair was held to raise money for the ‘‘sub- 
sistence and hospitalization of Union Soldiers and their depen- 
dents.’’ The organizers requested donations of things which could be 
‘“‘eaten, worn, sold, or were curious to look at.’’? A new City Hall 
building was nearly complete, and it was decided to tear down the 
old Town House ahead of schedule to make room for the Fair. City 
Council declared that a photograph of the historic structure be 
taken and 200 copies be given to the Fair, presumably to be sold as 
souvenirs. . 

The Sanitary Fair opened on June Ist, 1864. Buildings included 
Floral Hall, Exhibition Hall, Mechanics Hall, Ladies Bazaar, and 
the Refectory. The Fair raised $363,000 for the soldiers. 


FAMOUS RESIDENTS 


One aspiring immigrant to Allegheny City was a 13-year-old boy 
named Andrew Carnegie. He arrived with his parents and elder 
brother in 1848, fleeing intolerable economic conditions in their 
home of Dunfermline, Scotland. Young Carnegie took a job as a 
‘‘bobbin boy”’ in a local textile mill, at $1.20/week. In classic rags- 
to-riches fashion, he rose through a series of jobs and business 
dealings to build Carnegie Steel (which later became U.S. Steel). In 
1900 he sold his interest in the company, and retired the richest man 
on earth. Carnegie’s philanthropy built public structures around the 


> 
‘ 
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world. The Carnegie Free Library of Allegheny opened in 1890. 
Composer Steven Collins Foster lived 10 years in Allegheny 
City. (His father was mayor in 1842 and 43.) Many of his most 
famous songs were composed during those years, including: 
Jeannie With the Light Brown Hair, My Old Kentucky Home, 
Camptown Races, Old Folks at Home, and Oh, Susannah. 
Internationally famous impressionist painter Mary Cassatt 
lived in Allegheny City for a time. Her father was mayor in 1846. 


' From 1902 to 1912 noted author and playwright Mary Roberts 


Rinehart made Allegheny City her home. Her most famous novel, 
‘The Circular Staircase,’’ was published in 1908. In 1915 she began 
covering the war-in Europe for the Saturday Evening Post. Authors 
Willa Cather and Gertrude Stein also lived for a time in Allegheny 
City. 

Sports fans should know another famous ‘“‘resident” of 
Allegheny City, the Pittsburgh Pirates Base Ball Club, who built 
Exposition Park in 1882. 


ANNEXATION 


Pittsburgh politicians long yearned to control Allegheny City. 
Allegheny City, of course, clung tightly to her independence, and 
would have no part of her crowded neighbor across the river. As 
early as 1867 Pittsburgh moved to incorporate outlying districts. An 
October election polled residents of several areas north of the 
Allegheny river (including Allegheny City). The majority voted 
against joining Pittsburgh. There were two more failed attempts in 
the 1890’s. Bills introduced by Pittsburgh politicians were declared 
unconstitutional by the County Common Pleas Court. 

By 1905 however, the political climate began to change. 
Proponents of Pittsburgh’s annexation scheme had the ear of the 
new Governor, Samuel W. Pennypacker. A bill was rushed to the 
State Legislature, and passed on February 7, 1906. The bill allowed 
for two municipalities to merge if agreed to by a majority of the 
ENTIRE population of the two areas. An election was quickly held, 
and Pittsburgh having a far greater population than its neighbor, 
the outcome was inevitable. The vote was two-to-one in favor of 
annexation, despite the wishes of 70% of Allegheny City voters. 

‘‘Allegheny was proud of her existence, and her death struggles 
were severe.’ A series of appeals went all the way to the U.S. 
Supreme Court; all failed. On December 6, 1907, by order of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, the consolidation was complete. 
Allegheny City was no more. 


RECENT HISTORY 


Like many urban areas, Old Allegheny fell on hard times after 
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Market House, N. S. Pittsburg, Pa. 


Figure 2 - The Market House (Carnegie Library is at the left) 


World War II. Many upper and middle-class residents moved out to 
the suburbs. Their once-elegant homes fell into disrepair, as poorer 
residents moved in. 

Ambitious urban renewal projects of the 1960’s wiped out many 
links to the area’s past. The old Market House was razed, and 
several streets were moved or eliminated to make way for new 
highways, traffic circles, office buildings, and a shopping mall. 
Three Rivers Stadium rose on the site of the old Exposition Park. 

Many old landmarks were spared, however. The Carnegie 
Library building stands tall, its tower clock still ticking after nearly 
a hundred years. The Mexican War Streets area is thriving. Its 
once-neglected homes have been lovingly repaired, and are now 
some of the most desirable in the city. The Reinhart house has been 
beautifully restored as well. It sports a lovely spiral staircase, and 
is occasionally open for tours. 

Allegheny City may be gone, but its legacy lives on. 
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See You In Detroit 


...an editorial 


In the Westin Hotel at 9 a.m. Sunday, July 29, in La Salle B at the 93rd 
anniversary ANA convention in Detroit, The Civil War Token Society will 
assemble for their annual meeting. What a great opportunity to meet with 
the old and new members of the society and exchange tales and tokens! 

I shall never forget my first such meeting at the ANA in 1975 at Los 
Angeles. Dick Brown, the late president of our society, greeted me with 
open arms and introduced me to many whose names I recognized, but had 
not faces in my mind. What a thrill it was to meet the many “greats” of the 
society and the many new members all sharing their love for CWTs. I had 
spent many years in Utah, where I was the one and only CWTS member in 
the entire state. | gave programs on CWTs to every club in Utah, displayed 
my tokens at every convention, but failed to convert a single collector to the 
CWTS...one of my greatest failings. 

But what a grand time | had at the ANA. It is always a superb ex- 
perience and I encourage all to attend. A numismatic experience you shall 
never forget. 

I'll be in Detroit as a part of the official Baltimore ANA 85 promotion 
committee...so you'll be able to recognize me as the avid CWTS member 
wearing the BALTIMORE hat and waving a BALTIMORE pennant. Sure 
hope you can make it to Detroit on Sunday, July 29...but if you can’t make 
it, then start planning now for BALTIMORE in ’85. 
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This paper discusses the two men most responsible for the Encased Postage Stamps 
manufactured as a substitute for small change during the U.S. Civil War: John Gault, their 
inventor and manufacturer, and J.C. Ayer, Gault's largest client. 


Historical Background 


Throughout history, times of war have been times of great'upheaval and change. 
Hostilities greatly alter local and national economies. The U.S. Civil War brought about vast 
changes in the circulating money of the nation. Citizens on both sides of the conflict began 
hoarding gold and silver, and before long there was a severe shortage of coins in circulation. 
Commerce began to suffer, and soon the population resorted to all manner of substitutes for small 
change. 


Some grocers took to filling packets with 25 cents worth of flour, to be given in change in 
place of quarters. Other merchants and individuals began printing their own paper money in small 
denominations to be used as change. These promissory "scrip" notes could be redeemed only by 
their issuers. Shoppers found themselves with pocketfuls of IOU's at the end of the day, each 
good only at the place of issue. 


Postage stamps were also pressed into service. While these had a universal value, they 
also had a severe drawback: once soiled by circulation, they would be worthless as postage. The 
adhesive backing posed further problems. Humidity and moisture from people's hands caused the 
stamps to stick to whatever surface they came in contact with. 


One solution was to place stamps inside protective envelopes, with the value written on 
the outside of the envelope. Printers and merchants eased the burden by producing small 
envelopes with values printed on the outside. While the envelopes protected the stamps, they did 
not protect recipients from miscreants who would place stamp-size squares of paper in the 
envelopes and pass them at full value. 


John Gault's Invention 


An entrepreneur from Boston named John Gault devised a solution to this dilemma: the 
encased postage stamp. Gault's invention provided a way to protect stamps while still allowing 
them to be seen. The stamps were laid on a brass disk with a small piece of cardboard backing 
between. Atop the stamp was placed a disk of clear mica. Finally, a brass frame was bent around 
the sandwich, locking the components together. About the size of a quarter, Gault's encasement 
allowed stamps to circulate without fear of damage or fraud. 


Gault received a patent for his invention on August 12, 1862, and contracted their 
production to the Scovill Manufacturing Company. Since encased stamps would circulate at the 
face value of the stamp, Gault needed a way to cover the cost of their manufacture (not to 
mention his profit margin). His solution to this problem was as American as apple pie: he sold 
advertising on the back of the stamp case! 


Merchants would pay Gault a premium to produce encased postage stamps with their 
message on the back. Eventually 31 merchants (including Gault himself) would advertise 34 
different products on his encasements. Each piece carried its message from person to person as it 
changed hands in the marketplace. Gault's advertisers included some of the biggest merchandisers 
of the day. Amazingly, some of these businesses are still in operation today: Lord & Taylor 
department store (New York), Shillito's department store (Cincinnati), and Bailey, Banks & 
Biddle jewelers. 


Eight denominations of stamps were used in Gault's encasements: 1¢, 3¢, 5¢, 10¢, 12¢, 
24¢, 30¢, and 90¢. The four smallest denominations corresponded to circulating coins and are 
the most common. The larger odd-value denominations were used only for postage and would 
have been more difficult to use in circulation. The 24¢, 30¢, and 90¢ encasements are very rare. 


John Gault | 


John Gault was born in Baltimore in 1831 to Irish immigrants John Gault, Sr. and Mary 
Ann Magee (born 1798). He had two brothers and one sister: older brother Henry (born 1827), 
younger brother Samuel (born 1839) and sister Ann. Around 1840 the family moved to Boston. 
The senior Gault passed away in 1847. The discovery of gold in 1849 enticed young John to 
California in search of his fortune. He embarked on a ship sailing around the Horn of Africa. He 
visited several South American countries along the six month voyage. After five years in 


California he returned to Boston, where he worked in a machine shop and lived with his mother 
and 16-year-old brother Samuel. 


John Gault's skill as a machinist, combined with his entrepenurial zeal, led him to patent 
several inventions, including a lock stitch device for sewing machines, an illuminated coal hole 
cover, and an eraser sharpener. As the nation headed toward Civil War he turned his attention to 
armaments, patenting three kinds of artillery shells. Figure 1 shows a patent drawing for a 
Projectile, awarded to Gault on July 2, 1862. 


Later that same month, on July 24th, Gault applied for the patent for which he is known in 
numismatic and philatelic circles today -a “Design for Postage Stamp Case" (Figure 2). The 
patent drawing is still on file at the National Archives in Washington. The drawing shows seven 
figures of varying sizes. The accompanying documentation has been lost over the years. The 
original patent model somehow escaped that fate. It was recently sold at auction by Bowers and 
Merena. The patent model features a 10 cent Washington stamp. The reverse shows the words 
"John Gault Business Card" in script lettering. Attached is a file card inscribed with the name and 
date of the patent (Figure 3). 


John Gault was 31 years old when his Encased Postage patent was granted on August 
12th, 1862. Four days later, on August 16th, his younger brother Samuel, now 23 and employed 
as a bookkeeper, enlisted with the 38th Regiment of the Massachusetts Volunteers. Samuel was 
commissioned as a captain on December 4th, 1862. In that same year their 64 year old mother 
was diagnosed with insanity. 


With his mother under medical care and his younger brother off fighting the war, Gault 
began manufacturing his new product. Among the first encased postage stamps produced were 
those bearing the name of the inventor. These were undoubtably created by Gault to double as 
advertising pieces for his own business and samples for potential advertising clients. These pieces 
were inscribed simply "Pat Aug 12, 1862" (top) and "J. Gault" (bottom) (Figure 4). These 
encasements were produced in all eight standard denominations: 


One cent, blue, portrait of Franklin (Figure Sa) 

Three cent, rose, portrait of Washington (Figure 5b) 

Five cent, red-brown, portrait of Jefferson (Figure 5c) 

Ten cent, green, portrait of Washington (Figure 5d) 

Twelve cent, black, portrait of Washington (Figure Se) 
Twenty-four cent, red-lilac, portrait of Washington (Figure 5f) 
Thirty Cent, orange, portrait of Franklin (Figure 5g) 

Ninety cent, blue, portrait of Washington (Figure 5h) 


Since Gault was living in Boston in 1862, it seems natural that many of the earliest issuers 
of encased postage stamps were based in Massachusetts. The largest of these was J. C. Ayer & 


Co. of Lowell, MA. Ayer manufactured patent medicines. His products were used around the 
world. Three different Ayer's messages graced Gault's encased postage stamps: Ayer's Cathartic 
Pills (Figure 6), Ayer's Sarsaparilla (Figure 7), and Take Ayer's Pills (Figure 8). Ayer's pieces are 
the most common of all encased postage stamps. A total of six New England merchants issued 
Gault's encasements. 


Dr. James C. Ayer 


James Cook Ayer was born in Ledyard, Connecticut on May 5, 1818. His parents were 
Persis Cook Ayer (born May 8, 1796) and Frederick Ayer (born August 17, 1792). His younger 
brother Frederick Ayer, Jr. was born on December 8, 1822. There were two sisters, Fanny and 
Laurisa. 


When the senior Ayer died in 1825, Persis moved the family to the nearby town of 
Preston, where her father operated a flannel mill. Young J.C. Ayer had his first mechanical 
training in the mill. He later moved to Lowell, MA to live with his uncle James Cook. Cook had 
served as a corporal in the War of 1812; he was a manufacturer and was one of the early mayors 
of Lowell. As brother Frederick wrote many years later: 


Uncle James Cook ... became acquainted with my brother, took a fancy to 
him, took him with him to Lowell, and sent him to Westford Academy to complete 
his education. After graduation, James took a clerkship with Mr. Robbins in his 
drugstore [in the summer of 1838], and boarded with Uncle James; and as Uncle 
James had no children, I have always understood that my brother supplied that 
place to some extent, making himself both useful and entertaining, for both of 
which qualities he had a rare gift. During his leisure hours in the store he 
applied himself to the study of the compounding of medicine, and qualified as a 
physician. Mr. Robbins' place, being a leading drug store in the city, was much 
visited by the physicians which gave James a rare opportunity of becoming 
familiar with them, and many of them became interested in him to the extent of 
taking him with them if they had unusual cases or operations. 


After about two years with Mr. Robbins James purchased the store and 
ran it under his own name. 


J. C. Ayer purchased the drug store in April 1841. He was just 23 years old. The 
purchase price was $2,486.61, which he borrowed from his Uncle and repaid in three years. As 
reported by Frederick: 


Lhe business suggested to James the need of some standard remedy which 
physicians could order for coughs and colds. This suggestion was warmly 
approved by the doctors; and the result, Cherry Pectoral, was generally ordered 
by them for those complaints. Without other notice its fame grew until the 


demand induced him to put it up for the general market. From this time the 
business of supplying the market absorbed him so much that he took ... a partner 
to run the drug store. 


On November 14, 1850, 32 year old J. C. Ayer married Josephine Mellen Southwick. The 
couple purchased a large historic stone tavern on Pawtucket Street as their residence. They had 
three children: Frederick Fanning , Henry Southwick , and Lesley Josephine. As a relative wrote 
in an 1859 letter: 


Mrs. Ayer is a jolly, easy woman, ... very girlish in her ways and quite 
witty. They live in an immense stone house. It is furnished quite nicely and 
handsomely, but there is little display... : 


In 1855 Ayer sent for his brother Frederick, who was managing a general store in 
Syracuse, NY, and invited him to become his business partner. Frederick sold his interest in the 
general store and returned to Lowell where he became a one-third partner in J.C. Ayer & Co. 
Frederick lived with his brother's family until his own marriage in December, 1858. As Frederick 
wrote in his Reminiscences: 


When I went into the business with my brother the only medicine he had 
perfected and put upon the market was Cherry Pectoral ... My brother was at that 
time at work on a pill for general use, which was soon after put on the market as 
Ayer's Cathartic Pills. Subsequently, through much labor investigation, 
experimentation, and study, the Sarsaparilla and Hair Vigor were also put on the 
market, and all of the medicines-soon became very popular. 


Extensive advertising was a key element in the success of J.C. Ayer & Company. The 
products were promoted heavily through newspaper advertisements and giveaway flyers and 
pamphlets. By 1871 Ayer's products were advertised in 2,000 newspapers. The company gave 
away millions of Ayer's Almanacs each year. These Alamancs were filled with advertisements and 
testimonials for Ayer products (Figures 9, 10, 11). The company eventually purchased its own 
printing plant. 


One interesting international incident related to the Ayer company involves a man 
befriended by the Ayer sales agent in Brazil. The man was Jose Carlos Rodriguez, the Assistant 
Secretary of State of Brazil. Rodriguez planned a coup and tricked the Secretary of State into 
leaving Rio de Janeiro. But the Secretary returned early and the coup failed. Rodriguez fled to 
the mountains where he was harbored by the Ayers agent. Later, Rodriguez sneaked out of the 
country in a packing crate addressed to the J.C. Ayer Company in Lowell, MA. He was given 
employment translating Ayer printed matter into Portuguese, Spanish, Italian, and French. He 
later published his own Portuguese-language newspaper which was shipped to Brazil and caused 
quite an annoyance to the Emperor. 


[J. C. Ayer] was a most indefatigable worker. ... For many years he wrote 
the Ayer's American Almanack, which was issued in fourteen languages, with 
calendars adapted to the longitude of the different countries for which it was 
issued. He also wrote the newspaper and postal advertising matter and did much 
of the most important correspondence of the office. He was a reader of authors 
like Darwin and Huxley, and a student of the sciences and history, with an intense 
interest in every new development. 


Ayer became interested in mining, and in 1865 he was awarded patents for ore-reducing 
processes. He financed the Lake Superior Ship Canal & Railroad & Iron Company. He acquired 
timber lands in Florida and built saw mills nearby. He made two journeys to Europe. He died on 
July 3, 1878 at the age of 60. His death was said to be caused by many years of overwork and 
exhaustion. He was buried in Lowell Cemetery, where his grave is marked by a massive lion. His 
brother Frederick managed the business until his retirement in 1893. 


Gault in New York 


Late in 1862 Gault moved to New York City and teamed up with partner Joseph 
Kirkpatrick . Directory listings indicate Kirkpatrick had been established at No. 1 Park Place 
(across from City Hall park) since at least 1860. The team of Kirkpatrick & Gault issued an 
encasement bearing a more extensive message than Gault's spare design: Applications for 
advertising on this currency to be addressed to Kirkpatrick & Gault, No. 1 Park Place, N.Y. 
(Figure 12). 


There were nine issuers of Encased Postage in New York City: Aerated Bread Company, 
Dougan the Hatter, Drake's Plantation Bitters, Irving House, Lord & Taylor, Mendum's Family 
Wine Emporium, North America Life Insurance Company, S. Steinfeld, and White the Hatter. 
Three more were in nearby Philadelphia: J. Bailey & Co., GG. Evans, and N & G Taylor Co. The 
New England, New York, and Philadelphia issuers account for 22 of the 34 different types of 
encasements, and by most measures, over 85% of the total number of individual pieces. 


Gault advertised his product in several newspapers. One such ad appeared in the 
November 6, 1862 New York Herald: 


THE NEW METALLIC CURRENCY - APPLICATIONS for 
‘stamping business cards, on the new metallic currency to be 
made to J. GAULT, patentee, No I Park place, New York. 


Gault undoubtably lured several of his clients in this time period. But with the supply of 
stamps running low, and the new Postal and Fractional currency notes beginning to alleviate the 
coin shortage, his days as a manufacturer of Encased Postage Stamps were numbered. The year 
1863 also brought bad news from the battlefront: on the 13th of April, Gault's brother Samuel 


was killed at the battle of Teche, Louisiana. 


The metallic cent-sized pieces now known as Civil War Tokens were also eating into 
Gault's business. So much so, apparently, that Gault decided to devote some of his business to 
selling them. On August 29, 1863 the following ad appeared in Harper's Weekly: 


PENNY TOKENS of COPPER ... The best quality, and in 
any quantity, furnished at $8 per thousand by JOHN 
GAULT, No. I Park Place, two doors from Broadway, New 
York. 

All orders by mail or express promptly forwarded. 


With Presidential elections approaching in 1864, the entrepreneurial Gault wrote a letter 
to incumbent Abraham Lincoln on June 18th. Still at No. 1 Park Place, Gault wrote: 


Sir: 

I intend circulating three or four million medals in metallic cases 
containing likenesses of Yourself & Andrew Johnson for President and Vice 
President and want to get a perfect Photograph to copy from, or the one, that you 
would prefer to have circulated. I shall get them up in the neatest manner. 


If you would please send me a Likeness I shall be happy to use it to copy 
Jrom. 


Three weeks later, on July 9, 1864, Gault published the following ad in Harper's Weekly: 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MEDALLIONS, or CAMPAIGN MEDALS, with accurate 
likenesses of candidates on metal, and enclosed in neat metallic cases, sent my 
mail, 15 cents each, or $1.50 per dozen. Liberal discounts to the trade. 
Manufactured and sold wholesale by JOHN GAULT, No. I Park Place. New 
York. 


These ferrotype campaign buttons were manufactured in a similar manner to Gault's 
postage stamp encasements. All bear his patent date of August 12, 1862 (Figure 13). 


New York directory listings for Gault are incomplete after the war. The 1864-65 directory 
lists his occupation enigmatically as "Oil". On September 3, 1868, Gault's mother passed away in 
a Boston lunatic asylum. That same year he appears in the Directory at 71 Broadway operating a 
Liquor business. 


About 1870 the 39 year-old Gault married the 42 year-old Pamela Patten Pryor (born 
April 15, 1828), a native of East Windsor, Connecticut. The couple had no children. John Gault 


apparently settled into the liquor business for the rest of his career. He continued the business at 
the 71 Broadway address until 1893, when he was 62. The Gaults travelled extensively, spending 
many of their winters in Florida and Virginia. From 1898 they lived at the Murray Hill Hotel, 
1038 Fifth Avenue. 


Following a six-month illness, Gault died on March 19, 1900 at the age of 70. The cause 
of death was chronic nephritis, or Bright's Disease. 


Summary 


There are many similarities in the lives of the two men who were primarily responsible for 
the issue of Encased Postage Stamps during the U.S. Civil War. John Gault and James Cook 
Ayer both lost their fathers before reaching adulthood. They were both tinkerers and inventors 
who worked hard to earn their fortunes at an early age, and both married late in life. They each 
foresaw a need in the marketplace, and created and sold a product to fill that need, while making 
extensive use of advertising. 


Encased Postage Stamps were just one small aspect of their respective careers. For Ayer, 
they were just one more piece of advertising material he used to promote his vast business 
enterprise. For Gault, they were just one invention and business venture among many. For 
today's collectors, they are one colorful component of the history of America's coinage. 
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AMERICAN NUMISMATIC ASSOCIATION 


1987 ELECTION 


Candidate Biographies 


and Platforms 


The following biographies and platforms were 
furnished by the candidates in accordance with 
Article VI, Section 7, of the ANA bylaws. 


FOR PRESIDENT AND MEMBER OF 
THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Stephen R. Taylor, ANA 69576 
70 West View Avenue, Dover, DE 19901 


Steve Taylor currently is vice president of the ANA and 
has served as chairman of the Club and District Representa- 
tives Program and the Personnel, Museum, Insurance and 
Exhibits Committees. He holds membership in 35 U.S. and 
Canadian numismatic organizations and is a board member 
of SPMC, GSNA and GENA. He is chairman of the Interna- 
tional Numismatic Fellowship of Rotarians, past president 
of GSNA and MANA, and past vice president of MSNA. 

Steve is founder and past president of the Kent Coin Club 
of Dover, Delaware, and past president of the Milford (Dela- 
ware) Stamp and Coin Club. An active exhibitor, he has ex- 
hibited in 32 states and 4 Canadian provinces and has re- 
ceived the ANA’s Howland Wood Memorial Award for best 
of show (1978). 

Other honors include MANA’s “Person of the Year” 
(1986), Numismatic News’ Numismatic Ambassador Award 
(1979), and ‘““Numismatist of the Year” awards from MANA 
and the Kent Coin Club. He was named Pennsylvania’s Out- 
standing Numismatist in 1982 and was the recipient of PAN’s 
first Frank Gasparro Award. 

He has been a speaker at numerous programs for young 
numismatists, talking about ‘Paper Money of the U.S. as 
a Hobby” and “The Fun of Exhibiting.” His talks have been 
given in almost every state on the East Coast before coin 
clubs, school groups and community organizations. 

Taylor, a native Delawarean, retired in 1983 as a bank vice 
president after 36 years in the field. He and his wife, Beulah, 
have a son, a daughter and four grandchildren. 


FOR VICE PRESIDENT AND MEMBER OF 
THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Hallenbeck Krueger Medlar 


Kenneth L. Hallenbeck, LM 1400 
619 North Nevada Avenue, 
Colorado Springs, CO 80903 


HALLENBECK AMENDMENT: reserve two seats for col- 
lectors, two for dealers, and three for collectors who have 
served three or more elected positions in two or more 
numismatic clubs for at least one year each. Real workers 
would be able to earn Board seats, and collectors would 
always be in the majority. President eligible for only one 
more term after presidency. Limit of 16 total years on Board 
to bring in fresh people and new ideas. Make ANA more 
responsive to members, work on making ANACS better, help 
young collectors every way possible. 

Ken Hallenbeck is uniquely qualified, having served over 
five years as ANA headquarters employee handling securi- 
ty, complaints, museum, donations, purchasing, building 
management, building-addition construction; 10 years on 
ANA Board chairing Young Numismatists, Hall of Fame, 
Bylaws, Insurance, ANACS and Personnel Committees. 

Coordinated Basic and Intermediate Numismatic Cor- 
respondence Courses. Major contributor to Boy Scout coin 
collecting merit badge booklet. Manages Lewis Reagan Me- 
morial Foundation. 1974 Assay Commissioner. Member and 
past president of many smaller specialty numismatic organ- 
izations. Current president of the Colorado-Wyoming Nu- 
mismatic Association. Still involved with “grassroots” nu- 
mismatics and hasn’t forgotten where the true collector is. 
Ken feels he represents the small collector. 

“The ANA should step out and do some new and crea- 
tive things,” maintains Ken. “No guts, no glory. ANA mem- 
bership has lost some of its respectability, and we need to 
correct that. Living in Colorado Springs will be a big advan- 
tage as vice president. I can get to headquarters quickly for 
fast action.” 


Kurt R. Krueger, LM 863 
P.O. Box 275, Iola, WI 54945 


Kurt R. Krueger, founder and owner of the numismatic 
firm that bears his name, has been involved with the sci- 
ence since 1956. He started the firm, Kurt R. Krueger for 
Discriminating Collectors, in 1976. He since has cata- 
loged 58 auction sales, with a clear emphasis on collector- 


oriented material. 

In addition to his business pursuits, he is involved in a 
wide range of organizational endeavors. He currently is a 
member of the Board of Governors of the ANA and the Cen- 
tral States Numismatic Society. He is past president of the 
CSNS, Numismatists of Wisconsin, Milwaukee Numismatic 
Society and several local clubs. 

As a member of several dozen hobby organizations, he has 
served in various capacities ranging from journal editor to 
secretary. Krueger has won numerous awards for writing and 
exhibiting, publishes a widely-read newsletter, and has been 
a visible force in organized numismatics for nearly 20 years. 

Among his most noteworthy accomplishments within the 
ANA are selection as ANA Outstanding Young Numismatist 
in 1971; Outstanding Adult Advisor in 1975; ANA Gover- 
nor at age 23 in 1977; two feature articles published in The 
Numismatist; and chairmanship of a variety of ANA com- 
mittees, including publications, exhibits and professional 
membership. Krueger served as general chairman of the 1986 
Milwaukee convention and has signed up more than 1,200 
ANA members since 1968. 

Krueger is an avid outdoorsman and enjoys hiking, fishing 
and traveling. He and his wife, Kathy, are the parents of three 
children—Kristofor, Kim and Kalli—all ANA members. 


Bob Medlar, LM 839 
40 N.E. Loop 410, Suite 338, San Antonio, TX 78216 


Born in 1922 in Dayton, Ohio, I grew up on a farm during 
the depression, when each penny was counted and saved. 
In WWIII wound up in Texas in the Army Finance Office. 
There I met and married a beautiful blonde, Betty J. We still 
are and she still is. 

I believe in the ANA and have actively supported and con- 
tributed time, effort and resources since 1952. I have been 
an ANA judge, served at seminars and roundtables, exhibited, 
and written articles. In turn, I’ve been honored with the 
Heath Literary Award, Howland Wood Best of Show Award, 
and the ANA Medal of Merit. 

I am also a charter member of the TNA, past president 
of the SPMC, founding president of the TCDA and former 
PNG board member. My two sons now run the family busi- 
ness enterprises, which permits me to repay the ANA and 
the hobby for the pleasures, benefits and honors I’ve received. 

The ANA Board must have fresh blood and new ideas and 
viewpoints. The budget and the recommendations of our in- 
dependent auditors must be more closely followed or else 
we'll have another deficit in the future. If we expect business- 


Fuljenz Pittman 


like decisions, then we must have businessmen on the Board. 
ANACS is our best public relations vehicle. Seminars at 
major conventions, books on counterfeiting, and computer 
documentation all are services ANACS should expand. 
I shall continue to listen to the members, sense the col- 
lective opinion and speak out forcefully at Board meetings. 


FOR MEMBER OF 
THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Michael R. Fuljenz, ANA 108212 
P.O. Box 4141, New Orleans, LA 70118 


“My own view is that a turnover in the Board of Gover- 
nors permits the introduction of fresh ideas, new enthu- 
siasm and special vitality,” stated Q. David Bowers in the 
March 1985 issue of The Numismatist. I totally agree with 
our past president. 

My ideas for better serving our entire membership include: 
1) Furthering a videotape library, with emphasis on inter- 
viewing the elder statesmen of the numismatic community. 
2) Promoting programs for juniors. As a former teacher and 
principal, I believe they are our future, and my experience 
will prove of great use. 

3) Addressing the need and importance of exhibiting at 
coin conventions and club meetings. 

4) Having four regional seats and three at-large seats on 
the Board of Governors. I also am in favor of at least two 
seats being set aside for collectors only. Fair representation 
on the Board is my goal. 

My service to the ANA includes: 

1) ANA seminar instructor—1983, 1986-87 (counterfeit 
detection, commemoratives, gold) 

2) ANACS consultant— 1984-87 (this year alone, two per- 
sonal flights to Colorado to consult) 

3) Regular columnist for The Numismatist—1984-87 (win- 
ner of the 1986 Numismatic Literary Guild award for Out- 
standing Magazine Column of the Year) 

4) ANACS authenticator and grader—1982-83 

My writings, numerous offices held in numismatic clubs, 
and my life’s devotion to numismatics show my dedication 
to our hobby. My routine participation at ANA Board meet- 
ings during the past five years shows my sincerity. A vote 
for me is a vote for numismatics and for fresh leadership. 


Kay Edgerton Lenker, LM 626 
P.O. Box 6909, San Diego, CA 92106 


Kay Edgerton Lenker is an avid collector, exhibitor, judge 
and lecturer. Retired, she can devote full time to working 
for the ANA. She has spent her entire career in the acquisi- 
tion and analysis of data to arrive at reasonable and workable 
conclusions. She is an organizer, problem-solver and dedi- 
cated numismatist. She will strive to make the ANA more 
responsive to members. 

Service to the ANA includes general convention chair- 
man/ publicity chairman (1983); publicity chairman (1968); 
regular participant in conventions as an exhibitor and judge; 
regular attendant at Board meetings; district and club rep- 
resentative; National Coin Week participant; panel member 
for certification of judges; and 1891 Club member. 


Rochette Schook Wilson 


A native of Philadelphia, she became interested in coin 
collecting in 1955 while employed by the National Weather 
Analysis Center in Washington; she subsequently joined the 
Washington Numismatic Society. Concentrating on U.S. 
coins and medals, she became interested in Japanese numis- 
matics while living in Japan (1962-65). Having lived in 
various parts of the country, she has a broad, objective 
outlook on numismatics. 

Kay served in the U.S. Naval Reserve (1944-54) and Ready 
Reserve as a meteorologist and administrative specialist, 
retiring as a captain in 1982. She retired from the Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography in 1978 after 20 years of geo- 
physical research. She encourages education, exhibiting and 
helping new collectors of all ages. Kay has been named a 
Numismatic Ambassador by Numismatic News and serves 
as treasurer of the NLG. She is a member of the American 
Numismatic Society and many state and local organizations. 


John Jay Pittman, LM 152 
4 Acton Street, Rochester, NY 14615 


ANA Board member from 1959-63, 1965-79 and 1981-85, 
including one term as president. Member of more than 80 
ANA committees, chaired more than 40. Served on five- 
member committee to organize and finance ANACS. In 1962 
helped obtain renewal of ANA Federal Charter. Worked ef- 
fectively with Congressional committees for 1973 Hobby 
Protection Act and Bicentennial coinage. As ANA finance 
chairman from 1981-83 and 1985-87, and co-chairman from 
1983-85, maintained balanced budgets. Served as chairman 
of the Gifts and Bequests Committee (1985-87) and personal- 
ly obtained more gifts and bequests for the ANA than any 
other member in its history. 

Well known as a working member in local and regional 
clubs in the U.S. and Canada (president of CNA from 1969- 
71). Member of many foreign numismatic organizations. Par- 
ticipated in ANA People-to-People Tour behind the Iron Cur- 
tain in 1980. Has background in chemical engineering and 
metallurgy, and a wealth of historical and political knowl- 
edge that enrich the hobby and make him a popular speaker 
and exhibitor at meetings. 

Pittman’s service and dedication have been recognized by 
presentation in 1962 of the ANA’s Medal of Merit and, in 
1980, the Farran Zerbe Memorial Award, the ANA’s highest 
honor. Early retirement from Eastman Kodak at age 58 has 
allowed him to be visible and available at local and regional 
affairs and to bring the sentiments of the membership 
to the Board, which, along with maintaining a balanced 
budget, are the prime responsibilities of an elected officer. 


Edward C. Rochette, LM 557 
P.O. Box 7083, Colorado Springs, CO 80933 


Retired as ANA executive vice president in 1985 after 20 
years’ service, Ed Rochette is seeking his first Association 
elective office. Joined headquarters staff as editor of The 
Numismatist in 1966; acting executive director, 1967-68; 
chief executive officer, 1972-85. Initiated major innovations, 
including summer seminars, 1891 Club, collector-dealer 
roundtables, Reference-Book-of-the-Month Club. Instrumen- 
tal in obtaining major collections for ANA museum and rais- 
ing funds for headquarters addition. Recipient of ANA Medal 
of Merit. 

Author of several numismatic books. His column, “Coin 
Roundup,” is nationally syndicated. Former executive editor, 
Krause Publications, 1960-66. Served on the General Services 
Administration Advisory Panel and as committee chairman 
of the Colorado Centennial-Bicentennial Commission. Re- 
cipient of the NLG’s coveted Clemy Award and Maurice M. 
Gould Award for Best Syndicated Column; also Sandra Rae 
Mishler gold medal for original research. 

On retirement, Rochette formed his own consulting firm 
specializing in association management, development and 
fund raising. Member of the state board of directors of the 
Colorado Society of Association Executives and president- 
elect of the Kiwanis Club of Pikes Peak. Serves on the Board 
of the Colorado Opera Festival, is founder and past president 
of the Colorado Springs Society of Association Executives, 
and is past president of the Colorado Springs Convention 
and Visitors Bureau. 

Seeks ANA governorship on platform of ‘‘Back to Basics.” 
Feels strongly that the ANA has veered from its federally 
chartered dictate of promoting numismatics as a hobby and 
source of education. Rochette says, “There should be an 
equitable balance between collector and dealer activities— 
one cannot be favored over the other.” 


Florence M. Schook, ANA 66808 
P.O. Box 2014, Livonia, MI 48154 


Florence Schook currently serves as ANA President, 
administrator of the Basic Correspondence Course, YN pro- 
gram chairwoman, and club representative. She is a board 
member of the MSNS, Lincoln Coin Club, INS of Michigan, 
CSNS, PMCM and Penn-Ohio, and formerly held positions 
with GENA and the Dearborn, Warren, Lincoln, Long Island, 
Metropolitan New York, Royal Oak and Wayne Coin Clubs. 

She holds membership in AINA, CSNS, FUN, TEC, 
TAMS, Serendipity, Franklin Mint Collectors Society, Utah 
Numismatic Society, Polish-American Numismatic Socie- 
ty and the Society for U.S. Commemorative Coins, and 
honorary life membership in CONECA, INS of Michigan, 
Canadian Young Numismatists, Down River Numismatic 
Association, UAW Region 1B and the East Detroit, Helena, 
Monroe, PAK, Pontiac and Royal Oak Coin Clubs. 

Mrs. Schook has been recognized as Outstanding YN Adult 
Advisor and Outstanding Club Representative, and has been 
awarded the ANA Medal of Merit; Numismatic News Am- 
bassador; GENA Woman of the Year; special tribute citation 
from Michigan Governor William Milliken; PAK Full-Step 
Jefferson Nickel Club award; and City of Detroit Ambas- 
sador. In addition to her involvement in the YN program, 
Mrs. Schook collects proofs, Mercury dimes, Walking Liberty 


halves, paper money, Lincoln material, tokens, medals, 
books and other numismatically-related items. 

“If lam elected as a governor, I will continue to strive for 
a bigger and better response to the membership. I will devote 
myself to the furtherance of numismatics, particularly 
among young collectors. I will continue my efforts as a 
dedicated, ambitious, willing worker for the ANA and all 
aspects of the hobby.” 


Nancy Wilson, ANA 99400 
8733 West Burdick Avenue, Milwaukee, WI 53227 


My name is Nancy Wilson, and I am printing supervisor 
for the Milwaukee Public Schools. An avid collector for 37 
years of paper money, coins, tokens, medals, ancients, nu- 
mismatic books and exonumia, I have won many awards for 
exhibits throughout the country, including the ANA How- 
land Wood Memorial Award for best of show and the CSNS 
Elston Bradfield Literary Award. 

Iam deeply involved with numismatic organizations and 
hold the following offices: president, South Shore Coin Club; 
governor, Numismatists of Wisconsin; district represent- 
ative and certified exhibit judge, ANA; co-membership sec- 
retary, Fractional Currency Collectors Board; and co-chair- 
man with my husband John of the 1986 ANA convention 
in Milwaukee. 

I have always believed in working diligently to promote 
the hobby within the ANA, especially with young numis- 
matists. A deep involvement in numismatics at all levels 
has led me to seek a position on the ANA Board. I believe 
recent controversies about the ANA have been detri- 
mental to numismatics. I will work to unite collectors, 
dealers, authors and investors in the promotion of numis- 
matics to the benefit of all and the restoration of harmony 
and credibility. 

I am interested in increasing membership, building strong 
clubs, encouraging meaningful exhibits and successful shows 
for dealers, as well as increasing public awareness of our fine 
hobby. If elected, I feel my primary responsibility is the na- 
tionwide promotion of numismatics through effective policy 
decisions for the greatest good of the hobby. 

Put a numismatist to work for you on the Board—vote for 
Nancy Wilson! 


American Numismatic Association 
818 North Cascade Avenue 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 80903-3279 
303 / 632-2646 


YOU DO HAVE A VOICE 
IN THE GOVERNMENT OF 
YOUR ASSOCIATION 


EXERCISE YOUR RIGHT TO VOTE 


The 1987 election will be conducted in accordance 
with the revised Article VI of the Association’s by- 
laws, which provides for the biennial election of can- 
didates on an at-large basis, with the president, vice 
president and governors serving two-year terms. The 
four candidates for governorships earning the greatest 
number of votes will be elected; in succeeding elec- 
tions, the seven candidates for governorships with the 
highest number of votes will be elected. Governors 
heretofore elected for four-year terms are entitled to 
serve for the balance of their terms; hence, Governors 
Grover C. Criswell, Bill Fivaz and David L. Ganz will 
serve until 1989, at which time their terms expire. 

Ballots must be postmarked no later than July 27 
to insure that the votes therein will be counted. Re- 
sults of the election will be announced to all can- 
didates and members of the numismatic press no later 
than August 11. 


Election Procedure 


Cast your vote for the candidates of 
your choice by completing the enclosed 
OFFICIAL BALLOT. 


To insure that your vote is counted, 
carefully follow all instructions on 
the OFFICIAL BALLOT. 


Ballots must be mailed. Other means 
of delivery will void your ballot. 


The official return envelope must be 
used, with only one ballot per en- 
velope. Substitute envelopes or mul- 
tiple ballots in one official envelope 
will void your ballot. 


Ballots must be postmarked no later 
than July 27, 1987. Those mailed 
after July 27 will be ruled invalid. 


Do not return this literature with 
your ballot. 


AMERICAN NUMISMATIC ASSOCIATION 
BALLOT INSTRUCTIONS 


Please indicate your choice by marking the squares, fold and insert the ballot in the enclosed OFFICIAL 
ENVELOPE and mail. The ballots will be counted by an independent tabulation firm, and the tabulated 
totals verified by Grant Thornton, Accountants and Management Consultants. 


To be valid, the ballots must be POSTMARKED BY MIDNIGHT, JULY 27, 1987. Each ballot must be MAILED 
in the OFFICIAL ENVELOPE. Other means of delivery, use of substitute envelopes or multiple ballots 
in one OFFICIAL ENVELOPE will void your ballot. 


All of the batlot information is held in strict confidence. No information, other than the official tabulation, 
will be released to anyone, including officers of the American Numismatic Association. The officers who 
direct the Association are elected by these ballots. It is a privilege and responsibility of your membership 
to participate in this election. 


OFFICIAL BALLOT 
RE a a ea a 


FOR PRESIDENT AND MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS: 
(] Stephen R. Taylor 


FOR VICE PRESIDENT AND MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS: (Vote for only one) 
[J Kenneth L. Hallenbeck 
C] Kurt R. Krueger 
|] Bob Medlar 


CL] Kay Edgerton Lenker [] Michael R. Fuljenz 
(] Edward C. Rochette LJ John Jay Pittman 
CL] Nancy Wilson [] Florence M. Schook 


OFFICIAL ASSOCIATION BALLOT 
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COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 80935-5400 


Western Pennsylvania Numismatic Society 


Treasurer's Report, 1994-1995 


Beginning with the July, 1994 meeting, WPNS held 12 monthly 
meetings, including the annual social and business meetings 
held in November 1994 and June 1995, respectively. Each of 
the 10 remaining meetings included a prepared discussion with 


numismatic content. 


Due to one death and one resignation, the number of members 
decreased by two during the year, ending in June, 1995 at 38. 
Life memberships increased by one to 5. One corresponding 


membership was added. 


The bank balance at the beginning of June, 1994 was 
$3498.52, made up of a $600 life membership account and $2898.52 
regular account. At the end of May, 1995, the total decreased 
about $360 to $3135.73, which includes a $750 life membership 
account, while the regular account became $2385.73, a decrease 


of about $510. 


The Society maintains for sale club photos taken in 1991, 
medals of the Society for 1978, a catalog of Allegheny County 
brewery tokens, a catalog of encased cents, and a reprint of 


the original by-laws of the Society. 


H.W. Colborn 
June 6, 1995 
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MEDALLIC MISCELLANY 


“FROM 534 
TO QUEEN” 


by D. F. Payne 


IN 1934 the Scottish Daily Record 
wrote “Since the Armistice there has 
been no more momentous event in 
Scotland than the launching of the 
great Cunarder 534 which takes place 
on Wednesday, 26 September. To 
commemorate the event, the Daily 
Record has struck a medal in alumi- 
nium which will be sold at a minimum 
price of twopence, the profits to be 
devoted entirely to the Earl Haig 
Fund.” 

Over 40 years later, in 1976, one of 
these medals surfaced in a coin deal- 
er’s “‘junk’’ box, and for the princely 
sum of 45p | had bought a Queen — in 
fact, two Queens and a King, for the 
obverse has the conjoined portraits of 
Queen Mary and King George V with 
the “Queen of the Seas” on the re- 
verse. 

It is the dipping into such boxes that 
brings “‘serendipity’’ into our lives 
and, in this instance, brought No. 534 
back into mine, more of which later. 
Why was such a medal in such a box? 
Because some dealers only see that a 
piece is ‘‘modern”’, it is aluminium and 
it has got a hole in it! So, with unerring 
accuracy born of much practice, the 
offending piece is flipped into the mid- 
dle of a “junk’’ box! There it settles in 
a sea of numismatic flotsam; a haven 
for the bent and battered, worn and 
holed. 

How times and tastes change. Near- 
ly 100 years ago, aluminium was the 
new “wonder metal” with the look of 
silver, but light in weight. Messrs 
Spink issued a superb medallion in 
1890 to mark the 50th anniversary of 
“The Penny Postage System”’. It was 
struck in several metals and the alumi- 
nium piece cost 50 per cent more than 
the bronze version! 

The humble 1% inch diameter ‘’534” 
medal was holed at 12 o'clock inten- 
tionally so that it could be suspended 
from a chain and worn with pride 
throughout Scotland. The reverse 
bears an excellent three-quarter view 
of the great liner exactly as one would 
have seen her in the Solent as she set 


66 


out on yet another passage to New 
York; there were 1,001 such voyages. 

Hence instant nostalgia — the reliv- 
ing of wonderful memories, and all for 
45p (nine shillings, and a 5,400 per 
cent increase on the issue price of 2d, 
but what a bargain nevertheless!). It 
recalled an era we shall never see 
again; the days when thousands of 
people flocked to Southampton by 
train and coach from all over the King- 
dom to gaze in awe at the world’s 
greatest liners. Magnificent, majestic 
steam ships progressing silently and 
graciously along Southampton Water, 
having come from all corners of the 
earth to the ‘Gateway of England”. 
Names that will live forever in the 
maritime world, Mauretania, Aquita- 
nia, Berengaria, Olympic, Homeric, 
Bremen, Europa, Rex, Majestic, 
Empress of Britain, Normandie, 
Leviathan, Queen Elizabeth, United 
States to name but a few. 

Progress has a lot to answer for. 
People now jet across the Atlantic in 
“airborne canisters’”’ in hours rather 
than cross by sea in days. Romance, 
comfort and elegance sacrificed for 
expediency and, | suppose, econo- 
mics. 

Returning to ‘534”’ and the medal, 
the issuers said, on the day of the 
liner’s launch: “/t is a memento of the 
greatest event in Clyde shipbuilding 
and, as such, should be treasured by 


every Scot. All parents should ensure 
that their children get one. The Daily 
Record was the only paper to strike a 
medal and it is already in the posses- 
sion of tens of thousands and will 
continue on sale for a day or two. A 
special medal of silver-gilt was also 
struck, and a member of the Royal 
entourage was good enough to hand 
over a number of these medals to 
Their Majesties and their immediate 
party.’” This extract raises two in- 
teresting points: 

1. It implies a high mintage figure 
by talking of ‘tens of thousands”, or 
was this journalistic licence? My ex- 
perience over the past ten years or so 
suggests that it is. | can only recall 
coming across two pieces in this time. 
Certainly, in the South of England they 
appear to be quite scarce but should, 
of course, be relatively common in 
Scotland in general, and Glasgow in 
particular. 

2. There was obviously a VIP issue, 
struck in silver-gilt, possibly as few as 
50-100 and, presumably, not pierced 
for suspension. 


Medallic tributes 

1934 Struck in Aluminium and Silver- 
Gilt by ? to commemorate laun- 
ching. 32mm (1% in.) — Alumi- 
nium version holed for suspen- 
sion. Issuer: Scottish Dai/y Re- 
cord, Glasgow. Obverse: Con- 
joined portraits of King George 
V and Queen Mary facing left. 
Reverse: Three-quarters view of 
R.M.S. “QUEEN MARY”. 
Struck in White Metal by J. R. 
GAUNT AND SON LIMITED of 
Birmingham. 32mm (1% in.). 
Obverse: R.M.S. ‘‘QUEEN 
MARY” moving right to left. Re- 
verse: Inscription — WORLD’S 
LARGEST LINER — 73,000 tons. 
Length 1,004 ft. Height 234 ft. 
Launched Sept. 26th 1934. Low- 
er Half of Reverse: British Indus- 
tries Fair 1936 Stand D526 Olym- 
pia J. R. Gaunt & Son Ltd., Birm- 
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TWOPENCE (Brass) 1645 


O: II over date. 
R: A galley in a double circle. Extremely rare. 


THREEPENCE (Pewter) 1646 
O: D over Ill in a circle of dots. 
R: C R over date in dotted circle. Extremely rare. 


The illustration of the Cork Sixpence is from the Spink 
Numismatic Circular, May 1970, where it was offered, in Fine 
condition and weighing 30.9 grains, for £45. All other 
illustrations from Seaby’s “Coins and Tokens of Ireland”. 


MEDALS TO LOOK FOR 


by F.E. Dixon 


RDS MEDALS AWARDED AT PROVINCIAL SHOWS 

It is well known that the medals of the Royal Agricultural 
Improvement Society of Ireland were awarded through local 
farming societies aswell as at the national shows organised by 
the RAISI itself. What does not seem to have been published 
in recent times is that the Royal Dublin Society behaved in a 
similar fashion. In 1859 it published regulations for the 
affiliation of provincial agricultural societies, and for the 
admission of agricultural associates to its membership, at the 
reduced subscription of a guinea a year. To qualify for 
affiliation the provincial society had to have at least ten of its 
members as corporate or associate members of the RDS, and 
would be entitled to one silver medal annually, to be com- 
peted for at its local shows. If the provincial society provided 
20 associates it could receive two such medals annually, and if 
50 associates one gold medal also. 

| have seen many silver (and a few bronze) RDS medals of 
the 1860s and 1870s, but all were awarded at RDS shows. Has 
anyone seen them awarded at local shows? 


RDS GOLD MEDALS AWARDED AT SPRING OR WINTER 
SHOWS 

Although silver medals of the Royal Dublin Society awarded 
at its annual shows are fairly common from the 1850s on, 
gold ones are quite rare and Dr Went (Sc. Proc. R.D.S. Ser. B, 
Vol. 3, No. 13) mentions only one in the period, his No. 19 of 
1865. The printed Proceedings of the Society show that at the 
Spring Show of 1861 the 167 medals included seven gold. Six 
of them were awarded, one of the two for sheep being 
withheld. 


CORK AMICABLE SOCIETY 

In a Dublin Art Gallery | was shown two 18th century 
caricatures featuring Rev Arthur O’Leary, and | was asked if 
| knew anything about him. | replied that | thought | had a 
book about him. When | looked into the book at home” | 
found that there is a mention of a medal presented to him 
by the CORK AMICABLE SOCIETY, an inter-denominational 
group devoted to spreading liberality and tolerance. 


“They presented him with a gold medal of great value and 
superior workmanship, on which he was represented in the 
habit of his order, crushing with his foot the hydra of 
religious persecution, while with one hand he flung open 
the gates of the temple of Concord, and with the other 
invited his fellow-countrymen (symbolically represented by 
a harp) to enter the sacred edifice. The figure of Erin stood 
beside him, presenting him with two wreaths, one of science 
and the other of victory, with one legend over his head, 
“Utraque dignus”, and another around the edge of the 
medal, “Diram qui contadit hydram” On the reverse was the 
following inscription: “To the Reverend A. O'Leary, who 
taught Irishmen that, however they may be divided in 
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speculative points of religion, Christian charity and generous 

friendship should be borne by all, the Cork Amicable 

Society presented this medal, A.D. 1784”. 

A footnote reports that the medal was then (1868) in the 
possession of Mr Charles Mathew, of Lehenagh, near Cork, 
brother to the celebrated Father Mathew. Father Mathew was 
attached to the Church which Fr. O’Leary had established for 
the Cork Capuchins. 


*The Life and Writings of the Rev. Arthur O’Leary, by the Rev. M. B. 
Buckley, Dublin (James Duffy) 1868. 


RATHMINES SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 

At the end of the 19th century the Township of Rathmines 
and Rathgar followed the example of the neighbouring city 
of Dublin by establishing a Technical Instruction Committee. 
This committee reported that although the City of Dublin 
Technical Schools provided good facilities in other fields, 
there was a need for more education in commercial subjects 
such as accountancy, banking, insurance, railway operations, 
etc. It was therefore decided to teach these subjects in a 
“Rathmines School of Commerce” and it was duly opened in 
September 1902 at 48 Lower Rathmines Road, where Dr 
Benson’s famous school had recently closed. At first there 
were only evening classes but day sessions were added in 1914, 
soon after the move to new premises on the site at the corner 
of Rathmines Road and Leinster Road. C 

At least three annual gold medals were awarded. The first, 
presented by Sir Robert Gardner (of Craig, Gardner & Co.) 
in 1906 was for the best student of the year in accountancy 
subjects. The first recipients were: 


1906 Eric Newland McMullen 

1907 John Flynn 

1908 George Joseph Travis Clampett 
1909 Gabriel Brock 

1910 Robert Bateman Wolfe 

1911 William Bilbie Butler 

1912 Arthur Jewell Walkey 

1913 George Hutchinson 


It was continued until quite recently. 

W.S. Kinnear, President of the Insurance Institute of Ireland 
donated a Gold medal for insurance subjects, guaranteeing it 
for five years. Its first winners were: 


1912 Edward George Barton 
1913 Thomas Henry Corrigan 


The Hon. Mr Justice Barton offered a medal for first year 
law students in 1914. | have no record of any recipients. 


References 

Rathmines Municipal Technical Institute: Prospectus for the 
twelfth session 1913-1914. 

Rathmines & District Development Handbook (1936). 
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MEDALLIC MISCELLANY 


ingham. Advertising and Metal 
Novelties, Souvenirs, etc. 


Official Cunard White Star Line 
medal to commemorate the 
Maiden Voyage. Designer: Gil- 
bert Bayes. Struck at the Royal 
Mint, London, in Bronze. 57mm 
(2% in.). Mintage 3,000. Cased. 
(Possibly, V.I.P. issue in gold?). 
Obverse: R.M.S. ‘‘Queen Mary” 
moving to the right, with two 
dolphins right. In the exergue, 
commemorating the launching, 
the inscription MARIA REGINA/ 
MARI ME/COMMISIT. Reverse: 
Centrally, a view of the New 
York skyline is seen through the 
Norman Archway of the famous 
Bargate of Southampton. The 
Arms of New York are shown 
(left) and the Arms of South- 
ampton (right). In the centre and 
below, the Arms of Cunard 
White Star Line, garlanded with 
“Commissioned 1936’’. Legend: 
Top centre “QUEEN MARY”. 


Official City of Long Beach Mea- 
al by Ralph Menconi and struck 
by the Medallic Art Co., of New 
York, renowned for their superb 
high-relief strikings. Bronze and 
silver 57mm (2% in.) — in simi- 
lar style and finish to the Royal 
Mint 1936 medal. Obverse: Ship 
moving left to right. On raised 
table below, “Queen Mary” in- 
cuse. In the exergue, ‘‘The 
Stateliest Ship in Being’. Re- 
verse: Representation of a Royal 
Crown above the letters R.M.S. 
within laurel wreath (Royal Mail 
Ship), with elliptical globe and 
the crossed national flags of the 
United Kingdom and the USA. 
Legend: Maiden Voyage May 
27th 1936. Arrived Long Beach 
December 9th 1967. 1001 Round 
Trips on the Atlantic. War Ser- 
vice — March 1940-September 
1946. Transported 810,730 Milit- 
ary Personnel. NB. A smaller 
bronze version of the above 
(38mm dia.), darker in colour 
and with a pronounced rim, is 
available on the ship. 


These four medals span the years of 
the great ship, from launch to perma- 
nent life as a museum in California. 
The following dates, facts and figures 
form a brief history of one of the 
world’s best-loved ships. Her tradi- 
tions of luxury, elegance and service 
are today carried on, albeit on a smal- 
ler scale, across the Atlantic and, in- 
deed, around the world, by the 
“Queen Elizabeth 2”. 
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THE QUEEN MARY 


AT 3.15 pm on Wednesday, September 
26, 1934, Her Majesty Queen Mary set the 
seal on the greatest day in the Clyde’s 
history. It was also the first time a Queen 
in Great Britain had launched a ship. 

In lashing rain, thousands watched as 
the Queen pressed a button to christen 
the great ship; a bottle of wine smashed 
high up on the prow and the clear voice of 
Her Majesty came through the 
loud-speakers: “‘] am happy to name this 
ship the ‘Queen Mary’. |! wish success to 
her and to all who sail in her.’’ King 
George V, in his reply to the address by 
Sir Percy Bates, Chairman of 
Cunard-White Star, declared, ‘’Today, we 
come to the happy task of sending on her 
way the stateliest ship now in being. | 
thank all those here, and elsewhere, 
whose efforts, however conspicuous or 
humble, have helped to build her.” 

The King was praising the skills and 
craftsmanship of some 3,800 Scottish 
shipyard workers in Clydeside and also 
10,000 other workers in 200 factories and 
firms from 60 cities and towns 
throughout Great Britain, who had the 
tremendous task of supplying the 
thousands of items needed to fit out such 
a ship — from rivets to 35 ton propellers, 
not to mention ten miles of blankets from 
Halifax, turbo-generators from Rugby 
and furniture and panelling from London. 
The statistics are staggering; the 
10,000,000 rivets of her hull, if placed end 
to end, would stretch 270 miles; the three 
anchors carried, each weighed 16 tons; 
4,000 miles of electric cables were used; 
each of the three funnels, 70 ft. high, 
could embrace three railway locomotives 
side by side. The electric plant could 
supply a town the size of Brighton, and 
there were 596 clocks on board. This is 
just a random selection taken from a 
seemingly endless list of facts and 
figures. 


In 1967, the Queen Mary was sold to 
the City of Long Beach, California for 
nearly $3,500,000 for conversion into a 
maritime museum with facilities as a 
floating hotel and convention centre. To 
satisfactorily carry out all the work this 
entailed, on the ship and on the land, a 
budget of some $50,000,000 was forecast. 
In 31 years, Southampton’s most loved 
ship had travelled over 3,794,000 miles 
and carried over 2,114,500 passengers. 
Her original cost had been around 
£5,000,000 and she had earned 
something in the order of £132,000,000 
gross. 

RMS Queen Mary left her home port of 
Southampton on October 31, 1967, fora 
13,250 mile voyage to Long Beach, 
California, where she arrived on 
December 9, to a quite spectacular 
welcome from over 1,000,000 people on 
land, on sea and in the air. At an 
impressive ceremony on December 11, 
the great liner’s last Master, Captain J. 
Treasure Jones, signed the ship over to 
the City of Long Beach. The British Consul 
General received the ship’s register, and 
returned it to England. From December 
11, 1967, the Queen Mary was removed 
from the Register of Shipping. With her 
engines having been disconnected from 
the propellers, the Queen Mary was now 
classified as a building. 

After the completion of the “wonder 
ship’ in 1936, one of John Brown & Co.'s 
army of workers on Clydeside, Mr. E. 
Blue, a fitter, declared, “It’s a pity she’s 
finished, that’s what say. It’s been a fine 
job to do and work worth doing.” 
Thirty-one years later, in 1967, Mr. Blue’s 
words made an appropriate epitaph. The 
“Stateliest Ship in Being” still exists as a 
permanent memorial to the skill and 
workmanship of Mr. E. Blue, and his 
thousands of colleagues who laboured 
on Clydeside in the 1930s. 


by George Berry 


QUEEN VICTORIA: loved travelling. 
She had her first taste of it as a young 
child. Her mother, the Duchess of 
Kent, had insisted that her daughter 
should see as much of the country that 
she would rule one day as possible. 
Inevitably most of her journeys were 
to stately homes, and she learned little 
of the life of the majority of her sub- 
jects-to-be, who dwelt in terraced cot- 
tages throughout London, the Mid- 
lands and the north. Nevertheless, she 
was an extremely observant child, and 
she took in all that she saw on her 
travels to Bristol, York, Anglesey and 
the Norfolk coast. From the age of 13 
she kept a diary, given to her by her 
mother. She maintained a daily record 
of all that happened to her, almost 
until the day she died. David Duff 
observes, “a /onely, often sad little 
person, she sat by the carriage win- 
dow from dawn to twilight as a hun- 
dred miles went by ... Her diary be- 
came a conversation piece with her- 
self. She noted how the fields and the 
churches changed with a _ county 
boundary, how the black smoked 
plumed from a distant factory, how 
white and pinched were the faces of 
the children in the industrial areas.” 

There were only two periods in her 
life when travel lost its attraction for 
her — the years immediately follow- 
ing her accession to the throne in 1837 
at the age of 18, when she was caught 
up in the novelties of statecraft and 
young motherhood, and the years of 
mourning for her beloved Albert in the 
mid-60’s. With these exceptions her 
long reign of 64 years was marked by 
incessant journeying throughout the 
British Isles and the continent both as 
a happy wife and a lonely widow. 
Relishing the wind and the rain, she 
much preferred travelling by road in 
an open carriage than on long train 
journeys. Unlike Albert, she was a fine 
sailor too. Most of her holidays were 
spent in France, Germany and Italy. 
Queen Victoria never seemed to tire. 
Once, when in her mid-seventies, on 
reaching her destination in Italy after 
an exhausting rail and boat journey 
from Windsor, she immediately in- 
sisted on going out for an evening 
drive. 
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A GREAT OCCASION 


Tokens commemorating Queen Victoria’s visit 
to Lancashire, October 1851 


It has been estimated that she co- 
vered 100,000 miles in her journeys in 
Britain alone, yet despite this, large 
sections of the country never saw her. 
In South Wales, for instance, she was 
dubbed the ‘Great Unseen’’. She did 
not set foot in Ireland between 
Albert’s death in 1861 and the year 
1900. Most of her journeys involved 
the circuit of Osborne, her house on 
the Isle of Wight, Balmoral and Wind- 
sor. She spent the equivalent of seven 
years of her life in Scotland! Duff com- 
ments significantly that matters were 


Liverpool farthing of James Mullins 


so arranged that official visits to towns 
in the north and midlands were 
accomplished by making detours on 
the Scottish journey. Thus when 
Queen Victoria visited Liverpool and 
Manchester in October 1851 it was on 
her way home from a long stay in 
Balmoral. It was in fact the first time 
that the Queen had made an official 
visit to any town in the industrial year, 
even though she had been on the 
throne for fourteen years. Thirty five 
years were to elapse before the 
Queen’s next visit to Liverpool, when 
she opened an Exhibition of Naviga- 
tion, Commerce and Industry. Inciden- 
tally torrential rain greeted her on 
both occasions! 


There can be no doubt that the huge 
success of the Great Exhibition in 
Hyde Park earlier in the year was re- 
sponsible for the Queen’s first visit to 
Liverpool and Manchester in 1851. 
This “International Exhibition of the 
Industry of all Nations’’ was, to some 
extent, the brainchild of Prince Albert, 
so it was only natural that he should 
wish to see for himself two of the 
towns which had contributed so much 
to the exhibition’s success. 

The author’s interest in the royal 
visit to Lancashire in 1851 stems from 
the acquisition of three farthing-size 
tokens commemorating the event. 
They were issued by two grocers with 
shops at Liverpool, Manchester and 
Oldham. All three depict a bust of 
Queen Victoria facing left, bearing the 
name and address of the issuer on the 
reverse. The Liverpool farthing carries 
the obverse legend: IN MEMORY OF 
THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO LIVERPOOL 
OCT 9 1851. The reverse reads J MUL- 
LINS & COMPy TEA & COFFEE MER- 
CHANTS 150 MILL ST & 115 DALE ST. 
The Manchester farthing states on the 
obverse that it was struck IN MEMORY 
OF THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO MAN- 
CHESTER OCT 10th 1851. The reverse 
gives the name of the issuer, R. COOP- 
ER TEA & COFFEE MERCHANT 57 OX- 
FORD ST MANCHESTER. Local street 
directories confirm that there was a 
Reuben Cooper operating a grocery 
and tea dealing business in both Man- 
chester and Oldham at this time. The 
Oldham token (Bell 94) was issued by 
the same man. Indeed, it shares an 
identical obverse die. The reverse 
clearly shows, however, that it was 
issued for his Oldham customers, 
although no street address is given. 

Incidentally two other Manchester 
tea dealers issued farthings com- 
memorating the Queen's visit to the 
city in 1851. They were the Kirk 
Brothers and R. Watson. Both used the 
same obverse die as that of Reuben 
Cooper's Manchester and Oldham 
pieces, and both described them- 
selves on the reverses as tea and cof- 
fee merchants. The former gave their 
business address as 89 DEANSGATE 
and 121 OLDHAM ST MANCHESTER 
and the latter simply DEANSGATE, 
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MANCHESTER. Consulting local street 
directories | find that the Kirk Brothers 
had their Oldham Street shop in 1850, 
but took over additional premises in 
Deansgate by 1853. The token thus 
pinpoints the actual year of the move 
to Deansgate. Robert Watson was not 


far away at 195 in the same thorough- 
fare. 

Reuben Cooper issued four other 
advertisement farthings in Oldham 
(Bell nos. 90, 91, 92, 93). Two bear 
regal heads but have differing obverse 
legends. Another shows a large tea 
canister, and the final one depicts the 
Exhibition Palace in Hyde Park. This 
token actually bears the initials H.B. in 
minute lettering, indicating that it was 
the work of H Brown, who was em- 
ployed by T. Pope and Co. of Birming- 
ham. As far as the five Cooper tokens 
of Oldham share the same reverse die, 
it seems likely that they were all pro- 
duced by Brown and Pope. 

Reuben Cooper's name first appears 
in a street directory of 1844. He is 
listed as being a grocer and tea dealer 
of High Street and Greenacres Moor, 
Oldham. Six years later he is de- 
scribed as a tea and coffee merchant, 
the wording on the token, but is given 
a Manchester address: 27 Withy 
Grove. Incidentlaly, the Manchester 
directory of 1850 shows a William 
Thomas, tea dealer at 57 Oxford 
Street, so Cooper must have moved 
from Withy Grove to take over Tho- 
mas’s shop in 1851. In 1853 we find 
him at 51 Oxford Street, Manchester 
— not at 57! and also at 45 and 49 
Market Place, Oldham and Bottom 
Moor. This is probably on alternative 
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local name for Greenacres Moor. In 
1861 he is at 47 Market Place and 
Greenacres Moor. 

The directory of 1851 describes 
James Mullins of Liverpool exactly as 
he is described on his token of that 
year. By 1869, however, he has moved 
up the road to 170 Mill Street, and 
from 115 Dale Street to 216 Vauxhall 
Road. The year 1868 finds him still at 
170 Mill Street but with new premises 
in Toxteth Park Street. Cooper with his 
three shops and Mullins with two 


Manchester farthing of Reuben Cooper 


must have been in a good way of 
business. One of Cooper's tokens tells 
us that he had a tea warehouse. The 
indications are that both men were 
wholesale as well as retail traders. 
They must have been well pleased 
with the visit of the royal couple to 
their respective towns. Contemporary 
reports, confirmed by the Queen’s 
personal diary, tell us that the tour 
was a resounding success. Victoria 
and Albert came down from Balmoral 
by train on Wednesday, October 8. 
They alighted at Lancaster, where the 
Quen was presented with the keys of 
the castle. The royal party was then 
met at Rainhill Station by the Earl of 


Sefton, Lord Lieutenant of the county, 
and taken by carriage through Knows- 
ley Park to Croxteth Hall. It was a 
lovely evening, which augurs well for 
the morrow. Unfortunately the weath- 
er conditions on the following day 
were atrocious. It rained solidly all day 
in a continual downpour. 

The Queen and the Prince Consort 
set off at 10.00 am from Croxteth, 
Albert’s coat being draped over them 
both to protect them from the rain and 
the mud. The procession wound its 
way through the streets of Liverpool, 
thronged with soaked but madly 
cheering crowds, as far as the landing 
stage, where the royal couple were 
invited on board the ‘‘Fairy’’ steamer. 
They were taken on a brief cruise, 
important landmarks being pointed 
out to them. Victoria was much im- 
pressed by the vast quantity of ship- 
ping on the river and in the docks. 
Unfortunately it was so wet that she 
had to remain under cover throughout 
the trip. On disembarking Victoria and 
Albert were driven to the Town Hall, 
where they received the address of the 
Mayor and Corporation. J. A. Picton 
amusingly recalls that immediately 
prior to the Queen’s entrance, the 
master of ceremonies shouted, ‘’gent- 
lemen, take off your gloves!’’, much to 
the astonishment of the worthy 
citizens of Liverpool, many of whom 
had bought white or canary-coloured 
kid gloves for the occasion. The 
Mayor, John Bent, was knighted dur- 
ing the ceremony. The Queen com- 
ments in her diary that she had to 
remain in the Town Hall almost half an 
hour after the conclusion as too much 
time had been allowed — “a rare 
occurrence” (her words). 

After stepping on the balcony to 
please the crowds braving the relent- 
less deluge, Victoria and her husband 
had lunch, with the civic dignatories 
and then drove to St. George’s Hall. 
They were greatly impressed by its 
magnificent concert hall. The couple 
were later driven to Lime Street sta- 
tion, where the royal train took them 
to Patricroft. Duff observes that the 
Duke of Wellington was amongst 
those waiting to receive the Queen. He 
was then 82 years of age. The Queen 
invited him to join her procession the 
following day, but he proved a liability 
as he was continually dozing off, and a 
lady in waiting had to nudge him from 
time to time to ensure that he acknow- 
ledged the cheers of the crowd. 

The final part of the journey to 
Knowsley Park, where Victoria and 
Albert were to spend the night, was by 
state barge on the Bridgewater Canal. 
The Queen observes in her diary, “the 
boat glided along in a most noiseless 
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and dreamlike manner amidst the 
cheers of the people who lined the 
sides of the canal and passed under 
the beautifully decorated bridges be- 
longing to the villages connected with 
the vast coal pits belonging to Lord 
Ellesmere.” The latter was their host 
at Knowsley Hall. Duff observes that 
during the evening the Queen was 
introduced to Nasmyth, the inventor 
of the steam hammer whose works 
were at Patricroft. 

The weather changed dramatically 
for the second day of the Lancashire 
tour. The sun shone throughout a mild 
autumnal day. Victoria thoroughly en- 
joyed herself as her diary jottings 
show. Her account is so detailed and 
interesting that | prefer to let her tell 
the story herself. 

“From one o'clock in the morning 
Albert was very unwell — very sick 
and wretched — and | was terrified for 
our Manchester visit. Thank God by 
eight o'clock he felt much better and 
was able to get up ... At ten we 
started for Manchester. The day was 
fine and mild and everything to a 
wish. We first came to Pendleton, 
where, as everywhere else, there are 
factories, and great preparations were 


Oldham farthing of Reuben Cooper 


made. School children were there in 
profusion. We next came to Salford, 
where the crowd became very dense 

. The mechanics and workpeople, 
dressed in their best, were ranged 
along the streets with white rosettes in 
their buttonholes; both in Salford and 
Manchester a very intelligent but pain- 
fully unhealthy-looking population 
they all were, men as well as women. 
We went into Peel Park before leaving 
Salford, the mayor having got out and 
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Reception at the Town Hall, Liverpool 


received us at the entrance, where 
was indeed a most extraordinary and, 
/ suppose, totally unprecedented sight 
— 82,000 school children, Episcopa- 
lians, Presbyterians, Catholics (these 
children having a small crucifix sus- 
pended round their necks), Baptists 
and Jews (whose faces told their des- 
cent) and their teachers. 

In the middle of the park was 
erected a pavilion, under which we 
drove, but did not get out, and where 
the address was read. All the children 
sang ‘God Save the Queen’ extremely 
well together, the director being 
placed on a very high stand, from 
which he could command the whole 
park. We passed out of the same gate 
we went in by, and through the prin- 
cipal street of Salford on to Manches- 
ter, at the entrance of which was a 
magnificent arch. The mayor, Mr. Pot- 
ter, who went through the proceed- 
ings with great composure and self- 
possession, beautifully dressed (the 
mayor and corporation had till now 
been too Radical to have robes), re- 
ceived us there and presented me with 
a beautiful bouquet. We _ drove 
through the principal streets, in which 
there are no very fine buildings, the 
principal large houses being ware- 
houses — and stopped at the Ex- 
change, where we got out and re- 
ceived the address, again on a throne, 
to which | read an answer. The streets 
were immensely full, and the cheering 
and enthusiasm most gratifying. The 
order and good behaviour of the peo- 
ple, who were not placed behind bar- 
riers, were the most complete we have 
seen in our many progresses through 


capitals and cities — London, Glas- 
gow, Dublin, Edinburgh — for there 
never was a running crowd. Nobody 
moved, and therefore everybody saw 
well, and there was no squeezing. We 
returned as we came, the sun shining 
brightly, and were at Worsley by two.” 

The Queen returned home on Satur- 
day October 11, reaching Windsor at 
half past seven, to be greeted by her 
three young children, Helena aged 
five, Louise aged three, and Arthur, 
just twelve months old. She was not 
too tired, however, to add a few notes 
in her diary about the manner of her 
reception in Manchester. 

“The mayor (now Sir John Potter, 
he having been Knighted after pre- 
senting the Manchester address) told 
me last night that he thinks we saw a 
million of people between Manchester 
and Salford. There are 400,000 inhabi- 
tants in Manchester, and everyone 
says that in no other town could one 
depend so entirely upon the quiet and 
orderly behaviour of the people, as in 
Manchester. You had only to tell them 
what had to be done, and it was sure 
to be carried out.” 
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PITTSBURGH 
THE HISTORY OF ITS NAME 
When did they put the ''H'' in Pittsburgh? "They" didn't. It was always 
there except for a period from December 23, 1891 to July 19, 1911. 
Except for that brief period, Pittsburgh was always the official spelling —- 
even before Pittsburgh was founded. The name was given to Fort Ligonier for 
a period of several weeks in 1758 when General John Forbes did not think he 
@ was going to be able to capture Fort Duquesne. Being a Scot, he spelled it 
burgh" and pronounced it ''boro,'' as in Edinburgh, in his native land. 
The situation that cost us the "h'' began in 1890 when the United States Board 
of Geographic Names was appointed in an effort to standardize spellings. 
The actual loss occurred when its report was approved by President Benjamin 
Harrison on December 23, 1891. But they erred. When the legislature incor- 
porated the place as a borough on April 24, 1794, the spelling was ''Pittaburgh, "' 
and this was continued when the charter was amended in 1804. The city charter 
granted May 18, 1816, used the same spelling. 
At a special meeting of the U.S. Geographic Board (the name had been 
changed) held on July 19, 1911, the previous decision with respect to the spelling 
é€ of Pittsburg without the final ‘‘h'’ was reconsidered, and the form below was adopted: 


Pittsburgh is a city in Pennsylvania (not Pitteburg)." 


That is how and why and when they xnocked the ‘h'' out of Pitteburgh and re- 


etored i¢ acsaix~ afte= stenn et In verve 


